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SOME ACCOUNT OF CARDIFF CASTLE. 


TuE castle of Cardiff, though not unknown to border 
fame, has been the theatre of no great historical events, 
nor does it present any very striking peculiarities of 
position, scenery, or structure. Its claim to more than 
local interest rests upon the character and fortunes of 
the great barons whose inheritance and occasional resi- 
dence it was from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, 
from the reign of Rufus to that of Henry VI. Probably 
a Roman castrum, and certainly a hold of the local 
British princes, it was won, in 1090, by the sword of 
Robert Fitzhamon, lord of the Honour of Gloucester, 
and by him constituted the head and capital of his 
newly acquired seignory of Morgan and Glamorgan. 

Mabel, the heiress of Fitzhamon, conveyed his pos- 
sessions, with her hand, to Robert Consul, Earl of 
Gloucester, bastard son of Henry I, the gaoler of Robert 
Curthose, and the reputed builder ‘of the Norman parts 
of the castle. 

They were succeeded by their son William, Earl of 
Gloucester (died 1173), after whom the inheritance 
was for a time held by King John, then Earl of More- 
ton, by marriage with Isabel or Elizabeth, the youngest 
coheir ; and on her divorce, soon after 1199, by Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, who died 1216, rather 
before which time, 1210, the seneschal is mentioned as 
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the leader of the South Wales levies against the princes 
Rhys and Owen. (Brut y Tyws.,269.) John and Geoffrey 
were successively earls of Gloucester, and, with Isabel’s 
third husband, Hubert de Burgh, died childless. 

Upon this, Almaric d’Evreux, who married Mabel, 
the elder coheir, became earl of Gloucester; but died, 
also childless, 1226. 

Amice, the second coheir, had married Richard, head 
of the powerful house of De Clare; and their son Gil- 
bert, Earl of Hertford, thus became earl of Gloucester, 
lord of that Honour, and possessor of the castle of Car- 
diff. He died 1229. 

Four earls of the race of Clare possessed Cardiff Castle 
for nearly a century; and though chiefly resident at 
Clare and Tonbridge, did much to adorn the castle and 
consolidate the seignory. 

In 1320, Eleanor, the elder coheir of the last earl, 
was married to Hugh le Despenser the younger, the 
minion of Edward II. During the minority or attainder 
of their son, Hugh d’Audley who had married the 
second coheir, had the earldom, and possibly held Car- 
diff at his death in 13847. The Despensers then reap- 
peared in the person of Thomas, son of Edward, son of 
Edward, who was son of Hugh and Eleanor de Clare. 
This Thomas was created earl of Gloucester in 1397, 
and attainted and beheaded in 1400. His son Richard, 
who succeeded, died a minor and childless, in 1414. 

The earldom of Gloucester was not revived, but, in- 
cluding the first Hugh, five members of this unfortunate 
race held the seignory and castle for ninety-four years. 

Isabel le Despenser, sister of Richard, and the final 
heiress, was born at Cardiff Castle, which she did much 
to strengthen and embellish. She married the cousins, 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester, and Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. The Earl of Worcester 
married before 1415-16, and died about 1421, leaving a 
daughter, whose descendants became barons Le Despen- 
ser in her right, but who did not inherit Cardiff. Countess 
Isabel’s chief works at Cardiff were probably executed 
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after her second marriage, which took place before 1425. 
Her charter to Cardiff,-as Countess of Worcester, in 
1423, confirms those of her paternal ancestors. Her 
son, Henry Duke of Warwick, succeeded his father in 
1439, and died in 1446. His heiress, Anne Beauchamp, 
had but a brief and nominal tenure of the seignory, 
dying in 1449, an infant of six years. 

The castle then descended to the representative of 
another Anne Beauchamp, sister and heiress to the duke. 
She married Richard Nevile, the great Earl of Salisbury 
and Warwick, who thus added Cardiff to his already ex- 
tensive possessions. One of the town charters, dated Car- 
diff Castle,12 March, 1451,was granted by Richard Earl 
of Warwick, Lord le Despencer, etc., and Anne his wife. 

Upon the earl’s death, in 1471, Cardiff Castle fell to 
Anne, his younger daughter and coheir by Ann Beau- 
champ, in whose right her husband, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard III, became lord of Car- 
diff Castle and the seignory, and in the latter capacity 
granted various charters and confirmations yet extant. 

Upon the fall and death of Richard, the claims by 
heirship were set aside, and the castle and seignory 
escheated to the crown. They were subsequently granted 
to Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford; but on his death, 
in 1495, again became crown property. The seignory, 
with its “jura regalia” and prerogatives of marchership, 
was not again revived; but Henry VII and his son 
leased the lordship to Charles Somerset, who was residing 
at Cardiff in 1513; and Edward VI granted or sold the 
castle of Cardiff, with much of the landed estate and the 
manorial rights of the old seignory, to William Herbert, 
the first of the new or illegitimate earls of Pembroke, in 
whose heirs general the whole has since remained. 

The history of this long succession of powerful lords, 
most of whom set their mark upon the great transac- 
tions of their age and country, has invested the castle 
with something of historical interest ; which, however, 
can scarcely be extended to the particulars of the build- 
ing itself, the subject of the present paper. 

172 
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The castle of Cardiff stands upon the broad gravel 
plain between the rivers Taff and Rhymny, upon the 
left bank of, and two hundred yards from, the former 
stream, at about the lowest point at which, in ordinary 
seasons, it is fordable. 

The position, having a river in front and rear, and 
the sea close upon the southern flank, is such as would 
be selected by a commander skilled in the art of war, 
and enclosed in an enemy’s country ; and such as, with 
disciplined troops, would be impregnable. 

These conditions, the name of the place, and its posi- 
tion upon the well known“ via maritima”, are suggestive 
of a Roman origin; an opinion not, indeed, supported 
by the usual discoveries of Roman remains, but in uni- 
son with the form and character of a part of the earth- 
works which enter into the composition of the present 
castle, 

These appear to have been a single lofty bank raised 
from an exterior ditch, and enclosing much of three 
sides of a quadrangular space, of which the fourth lies 
open towards the river; a practice by no means unusual 
in Roman encampments. 

It is possible, though scarcely probable, that the 
earthwork was once complete on the three sides, and 
that the south-western part was destroyed to form a 
very considerable mound, which still remains towering 
over the banks of the enclosure, and is crowned by the 
shell of an early multangular keep. Wallingford is an 
instance in which a fine Roman quadrangular earthwork 
has been in part retained and in part removed by the 
builders of a Norman castle, and in which also there is 
a mound of uncommon size. 

Antiquaries differ as to the purpose and origin of 
these mounds, so common in the castles of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, both in England and Normandy ; 
but in the present instance I am disposed to regard this 
mound as thrown up either by the Romans, or more 
probably by the Britons after the Romans had left the 
district. Had it been the work of the Normans, it could 
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scarcely have carried the weight of early masonry still 
imposed upon it, in the form of a wall nine feet thick, 
in which there is no crack or settlement due to a failing 
foundation.! 

Whatever may have been its origin, the castle of 
Cardiff covers a plot of ground nearly square in plan, 
being two hundred yards east and west by two hundred 
and sixteen yayls north and south; and bounded on 
the north, east, and partially on the south, sides, by 
banks of earth; and on the west and remainder of the 
south side, by a wall. The banks are about thirty feet 
high, ninety feet broad at the base, and twelve feet at 
the summit, along which runs a light embattled wall 
about six feet high and two feet thick. This wall is 
mentioned by Meyric, in 1578, as in decay ; and it was 
rebuilt from its shallow foundation of only two feet in 
1861. It cannot have been intended as a serious mili- 
tary defence ; and, strange to say, the recent excavations 
did not reveal any traces of an older or more substan- 
tial work. At the south-east, north-east, and north-west 
angles, the banks are strengthened, possibly to carry 
towers ; of which, however, no foundations have been 
discovered. ‘The earthwork is returned about seventy 
yards along the south, and about thirty yards along the 
west fronts, to give support to, and cover the commence- 
ment of, the walls of those sides which, with an incon- 
siderable exception, are evidently very ancient, and were 
probably executed by Robert Consul. 

These walls are magnificent works, being forty feet 
high and eleven feet thick, and perfectly solid. They 
are embattled upon each face, so as to form a secure 
parapet walk, which is continued along the south wall 
as far as the Black Tower, with the interior of which it 
communicates. 

The main buildings of the castle are in the line, and 
form a part of the west wall. In the centre of the south 


1 While this sheet was passing the press, a letter has been reprinted 
from the Public Advertizer of 9th Oct. 1777, describing the discovery 
of a Roman hypocaust in the south-east corner of the castle court, 
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side is the gateway, once of the outer ward, now of the 
general enclosure: a mere arch in the curtain, and, in 
its present form, probably of the age of Henry VIII, 
whose arms may have occupied a square stone frame 
remaining above and on the outside of the gate. 

Close west of the gate is a lofty tower, apparently of 
Early English or Early Decorated date, and restored by 
the late Lord Bute. This is the Black Qower. Though 
so near the gate it is clear that it never had any direct 
communication with it,nor was intended as a gate-house. 
Meyric describes it as a great tower, some stories high, 
and covered with lead, with two chambers in each story; 
the lowest being prisons, known as Stavell-y-Oged and 
Stavell Wen. One, the larger of these prisons, now 
disused, has a pointed vault and a small loop, high up 
in the east wall. This tower has four original entrances: 
one to each of the basement prisons, one from the re- 
mains of the great curtain, and one from the ramparts 
of the castle wall, All are on the north and western 
faces, and there is no doorway opening towards the 
great gateway. It is thus clear that this tower, though 
placed close to the gateway, was never used as a gate- 
house. , 

The northern bank of the general enclosure presents 
a slight angle outwards, and near the salient a tunnel 
has been cut through it. This was done about thirty 
years ago, to give a carriage drive towards the Senghen- 
ydd road. 

Outside, at the foot of the bank, along the north, south, 
and east fronts, was a wet ditch, anciently fed by the Taff 
through the intervention of the mill leat. This moat 
covered the three fronts, extending as far as the north 
or Senghenydd gate of the town. In the time of Meyric 
it was dry and silted up. More recently the eastern 
portion has been, to some extent, superseded by the 
Glamorganshire canal; and the northern, at a lower 
level, is now a part of the feeder by which the river 
water is conveyed under the canal to the Dock reser- 
voir. The southern arm has been filled up and built 
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over for many centuries, and its existence is only known 
from the soft, black soil found in occasional excava- 
tions. The mill leat which supplied the lord’s mill,! at 
which the people of Cardiff were bound to grind, and 
which was occasionally used to flood the low ground 
for purposes of defence, still runs along the west front 
of the castle. The grist mill was standing in 1660, but 
was afterwards réplaced by a tanyard, removed in 1861, 
when the new lodge and town bridge were erected. 
The bridge then destroyed was built about 1796, and 
replaced a structure of four stone arches, probably of 
the age of Elizabeth (and referred to in certain acts of 
parliament), placed rather above the castle; so that the 
high road from it, towards the west gate of the town, 
crossed the marsh by a causeway and the leat by a 
bridge of three arches, and defiled close under the main 
buildings of the castle. Part of the old gate of the 
town, with its iron gudgeons, may still be seen in the 
brushwood a few yards in advance of the great tower, 
shewing how the road entered the town under the castle 
wall. A small Tudor archway still remains on the right 
of the old entrance, nearly in a line with the Red House, 
a building of considerable antiquity, now much altered, 
and known as the Cardiff Arms Hotel. Recently some 
excavations between this building and the castle dis- 
closed the foundations of the old town wall. 

The area within the castle wall is about ten acres, 
and within the counterscarp of the moat about thirteen 
acres. 

Within the great enclosure, near to and a little west 
of the centre of the North Bank, is the Mound; a noble 
earthwork, which rises from a circular base of sixty 
yards in diameter, to a height of thirty-two feet. Its 
summit is a platform, also circular, thirty-six yards 
across, and crowned by the remains of the Keep, called 
by Leland the White Tower. This is a shell, or poly- 
gon of twelve nearly equal sides, eighty feet in diameter, 


_ | In the reign of Elizabeth there were three grist mills and a tuck- 
ing mill dependent upon the castle. 
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the wall being nine feet thick and thirty feet high, 
and constructed of lias and rolled pebbles. This wall 
is pierced by the holes, possibly for putlogs, so common 
in the older masonry, especially of this district; and in 
one of the eastern sides is a fireplace of enormous dimen- 
sions, but the chimney of which appears as a mere recess 
in the wall, with no traces of a fourth side or front. 
Near it is a sink, so that this was evidently a kitchen ; 
a part, no doubt, of the buildings which the wall sup- 
ported. The walls have never been strengthened by 
buttresses or pilaster strips; but the exterior angles of 
the polygon are capped with ashlar quoins, which appear 
to be of the date of the Beauchamp alterations, with 
some recent additions, and possibly may also be that of 
the chimney. There are two rough openings which 
may have been posterns; but the main entrance was 
through a lofty and strong gate-tower duly portcullised, 
on the south side, and of which a part remains. The 
shell is probably the work of Robert Consul; but the 
style and finish of the gate-tower testify to its being due 
to Isabel Beauchamp or her husband of Warwick. 

This gate-house was connected with a cluster of 
towers of great strength, which occupied the southern 
slope of the mound, and terminated below in a second 
gateway, which was the first or outer entrance from the 
middle ward into the keep. Here, though in an older 
structure, was the reputed scene of the barbarity prac- 
tised upon Curthose, and of his subsequent imprison- 
ment. Meyric describes the rooms in these buildings 
as “not so fair as strong.” They were probably bar- 
racks. Much of this building fell down late in the last 
century, and was removed. It was, no doubt, of Nor- 
man foundation, and probably altered both by the De 
Clares and by Isabel Beauchamp. 

The Keep does not seem to have contained any cen- 
tral building. A plain stone stair, of which traces remain, 
against the wall, led to the battlement, which was also 
accessible from the gate-house. Probably an interior 
lean-to or shed surrounded the court; and there was a 
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well descending to the level of the Taff. It is said that 
this well and a flight of steps remain, thinly covered 
over with soil. The mound was encircled by a deep 
ditch, seen in Meyric’s time; but of which no traces 
remain, any more than of an embattled wall which in 
the last century extended from the keep towards the 
north-west, and which, as it evidently was not bonded 
into the shell, was without doubt of later date. 

On the face of the opposite fronts of the gate-tower of 
the Keep and of the Black Tower, are sections of the 
great Curtain-wall, which extended from one to the 
other. This wall, thus seen to have been seven. feet 
thick and thirty feet high, and embattled on each face, 
was probably not the work of the founder of the castle. 
It was removed late in the last century. From Mey- 
ric’s description, and an oil painting preserved in the 
castle, it appears that it was pierced near its centre by 
a gateway flanked by one if not two semi-drum towers 
which projected towards the outer ward, and which in 
fact formed the real gateway to the strong part of the 
castle. There was a second smaller door, a sort of pos- 
tern, in the southern drum. If the curtain was part of 
the original castle, the gateway and its towers must 
have been insertions, probably of one of the De Clares, 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, who has closely examined the 
evidence, is, however, of opinion that the whole curtain 
was an addition by an early De Clare after, and pro- 
bably in consequence of, the well known and successful 
attack of Ivor Bach. 

For the completion of the defence it was absolutely 
necessary that the great curtain should have been con- 
tinued north of the keep. This portion, however, if it 
existed, has been removed. It certainly was never 
bonded into the keep wall, but a corbel remaining on 
the north and outside of this may have been connected 
with it. 

The Lopearnes, or habitable part of the castle, will 
require close description. They form a rectangular pile, 
one hundred and forty-five feet long by fifty-five feet 
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deep, which occupies about two-sevenths of the western 
side of the court towards the southern end, and thus 
forms a part of the outer line of defence. This pile is 
composed of a tower, a central part or body, two main 
wings, and two lesser wings. All are built against the 
great Norman wall; the tower and lesser wings outside 
of it, the remainder inside. 

The Tower is a bold and well proportioned octagon 
of ten feet in the side, three faces of which project from 
the outer or west front, while the remainder is incorpo- 
rated into, and now forms a part of, the older Norman 
wall. It rises from a square base of twenty-six feet, 
passing by broaches into an octagon, to a height of 
seventy-five feet, or twelve feet above the contiguous 
buildings. It is boldly machicolated, having five corbel 
arches on each face, and a lofty parapet above, with two 
embrasures each way; the intervening merlons, eight 
in number, being pierced with a cruciform loop or oillet. 
The four outer or western angles, at the base of the 
parapet, are capped with bold, grotesque heads of ani- 
mals as gurgoyles. 

The base is solid. About six feet above the ground 
it contains a rude chamber, thirteen feet square, having 
a barrel vault, slightly pointed, with doorways which 
seem to be original in its northern and southern or 
gable ends. ‘The northern door, now blocked up, was, 
as late as the last century, a postern ; and the chamber 
was a passage, and seems also, from traces of a wall, to 
have contained a sort of lodge subdivided into two cells. 

Above this chamber is the cylindrical interior of the 
tower, thirteen feet diameter, now a mere shell occupied 
by a stair, and vaulted above. There are six windows 
in two tiers, the lower thirty-eight feet from the ground. 
They are almost loops, small and square-headed, but 
boldly splayed within, so as. to give light and air, and 
shewing the great thickness of the wall. ‘Their arrange- 
ment proves the upper part of the tower to have been 
occupied by two chambers. It is difficult to speculate 
on the use of the lower part, which must always have 
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been dark, and is too large for a newell staircase. The 
present stairs and the groining above are very modern, 
though the latter may cover older work. 

The shell is original and untouched. The material 
is lias ashlar, backed with rolled pebbles from the Taff. 
The quoins and battlements are chiefly of a white lime- 
stone, dressed with care. This tower gives character to 
the whole mass of the building. It has been compared 
with Guy’s Tower at Warwick, which, though of smaller 
dimensions, it much resembles ; and it is, no doubt, the 
work of the same nobleman or his wife, possibly of the 
same architect; and probably was built between the 
years 1425 and 1439, during which period Richard Earl 
of Warwick was lord of Cardiff.1 Some of the prints of 
the last century shew a turret rising out of this tower; 
but this seems to have been a fiction, for no traces of 
such a turret are found below ; and in that position it 
would have been inconsistent with the internal arrange- 
ments of the tower. 

Immediately behind the tower is the central part, or 
Bopy or THE Buiipine, about seventy feet by thirty 
feet, now composed of a dining-room and entrance lobby 
on the main floor; a basement, with cellars and offices 
below, and a range of bedrooms above. The tower is 
divided from this building by the older main wall of the 
castle, eleven feet thick and forty feet high, which runs 
through the whole, and is much cut and mutilated by 
later communications. 

The present dining-room and lobby appear to have 
composed a hall, sixty-two feet long by eighteen feet 
broad and thirteen feet high, having a flat ceiling, pro- 
bably like that of the hall at Warwick. A passage cut 
through the wall leads from the lobby into the tower at 
the foot of the stair, and is no doubt as old as the tower. 
In recent times, probably by the first Stuart, the face 
of the great wall has been cut away three feet, from the 


1 The Warwick Tower is stated in the guidebooks to be one hun- 
dred and five feet high, thirty-eight feet diameter, having twelve sides, 
with five vaulted stories. 
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floor level upwards, to give a width of twenty-one feet 
to the dining-room. Also, about five years ago, a pass- 
age thirty-two feet long and three feet wide, was cut 
like a tunnel through the axis of this wall, to give a 
way from the tower to the breakfast-room and offices 
beyond. 

The eastern front of this hall, which looks into the 
middle ward, forms the centre of the present fagade. It 
is divided into three compartments by four octagonal 
turrets of half projection, about four feet in the side. 
These rise to the roof. That to the south contains a 
stair with an original door from the court. The other 
three consist of two stages of three windows in each, 
divided by a string-course. In the lower stage the two 
central turrets are more ornate than the rest, and have 
their angles capped with slender buttresses surmounted 
by pinnacles. ‘This tabernacle work is original in the 
southernmost of the two, but was added to the other 
when the windows were pierced in it and it was cased, 
a few years ago. These turrets are battlemented and 
looped above, and range with the regular parapet of the 
building ; but they are not machicolated, their structure 
being but slight. 

The stair-turret is much older than the rest. The 
stair, seven feet in diameter, rudely restored upon an 
original newell, communicates with the basement as 
well as with the court; and by doors, now closed up, 
opened into the hall and bedrooms. It is from the posi- 
tion of these doors, and from the turret windows, that 
the height of the old hall has been inferred. The stair 
is lighted by small square-headed windows, and above 
by a small quatre-foiled opening. It leads up to the roof. 

The three curtains or wall spaces connecting the four 
turrets.are also pierced by two rows of single windows, 
six in all; the lower range square-headed, the upper 
pointed. All are of two lights with a transom. The 
turret and curtain windows are alike, save that in the 
former the lower tier are pointed. 

The present entrance-door is modern, made by cut- 
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ting down a window; and probably all the windows 
have been renewed during the past half century. A 
drawing of this front in 1776, shews, however, windows 
generally resembling the present, excepting that the 
turret second from the north, like the stair-turret, has 
no large windows. 

Passing into the interior, the three turrets appear as 
bays from the main and upper floors; the middle one 
opening by a sort of passage, as though it had been 
once a mere dark closet, or perhaps a staircase. The 
other two open by pointed arches with plain, bold, 
round, and hollow mouldings. ‘The wall is five feet 
thick, and the passage through it is divided by three 
ribs into two panels, which are continued through the 
soffit. The bays themselves, eight feet wide with walls 
only eighteen inches thick, have five faces, of which the 
two inner ones are blank, and the three outer pierced 
by the windows already described. Each of the six 
angles, and the centres of the two blank sides, are 
occupied by a slender pilaster shaft, rising from a tall 
octagonal base, and terminating in a delicate cap, deco- 
rated with a sort of trefoil. These shafts are arranged 
above with some ingenuity, so as to support the sixteen 
ribs of a groined octagonal roof, meeting at a central 
boss. In the two northern bays and those of the upper 
story, this boss is a mass of foliage, probably a very 
modern restoration; but in the southern bay of the 
three, that next the stair-turret, it is an original and 
elaborate armorial achievement. Within a wreath 
formed of a vine stem, truncated so as to represent the 
well known ragged staff of Warwick, is a shield, set 
anglewise, of Newburgh and Beauchamp quarterly ; 
and in the centre, Despenser, on an escocheon of pre- 
tence! The helmet has large tasselled lambrequins, 
and upon it is placed the Beauchamp crest of the swan’s 


1 Quarterly 1 and 4, Newburgh, checky argent and azure a chevron 
ermine; 2 and 3, Beauchamp, gules, a fess between six cross crosslets 
argent. Over all, Despencer, quarterly 1 and 4 argent; 2 and 3 gules 
a fret or, surtout on a bend sable, three ermine spots bendwise or. 
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head ducally gorged. The whole is painted in colours, 
probably after the original pattern; and it is obviously 
the atchievement of Richard Earl of Warwick and Isa- 
bel Despenser, who therefore built these turrets, as is 
also evident from their style. It is, however, probable 
that the ribs and groining of the central bay were copied 
from the others, and added when its windows were 
opened, and its walls cased or reconstructed. 

_ It appears from Meyric’s description, and the drawing, 
two centuries later, by Grose, that the entrance to the 
hall in the sixteenth, seventeenth, ard eighteenth cen- 
turies, was at its southern end, at the south-eastern 
corner, near which were the kitchens. The turret-stair 
seems then to have been either closed, or used only for 
communication between the basement, bedrooms, and 
roof. Grose shews its outer door, as now, partially 
below the level of the soil. 

At the upper or northern end of the hall, on the site 
of the present drawing-room, was “a fair dining cham- 
ber” and two other rooms; and, above these, two other 
stories, this being the part of the castle in which the 
lord and his immediate family and attendants were 
lodged. It will be observed that all these arrangements, 
about the existence of which there can be no doubt, 
leave the most highly decorated bay window or oriel, 
and the staircase, at the lower end of the hall. This 
could never have been intended when the bay was con- 
structed ; and this, therefore, indicates an earlier and 
reversed arrangement. 

It is well known that Earl Henry, son of the Herbert 
purchaser, made considerable alterations in the castle 
lodgings; but what they were has not been recorded, 
nor, as yet, inferred. It may, however, I think, be 
safely asserted that he actually reversed all the internal 
arrangements. It is clear that in the hall of Richard 
Beauchamp, the south, with its heraldic oriel, was the 
dais end ; and this will account for the group of build- 
ings convenient to this end, which he raised outside of 
the great wall; and thus also the entrance to the great 
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tower would open, as was proper, upon the lower end 
of the hall. Meyric says the Herberts removed the 
flower-garden to the north from the south end of the 
building, where, no doubt, it had been placed for the 
convenience of the occupants of the dais. This also 
accounts for the turret-stair, which gave a ready egress 
into the lord’s private garden, and an access downwards 
into the cellar, and upwards into the first floor, where 
naturally the safest and best bedrooms would be placed. 
Also, the drawing of 1776 shews certain broken walls 
about the southern end of the building, on the side of 
the modern offices, as though the entrance of the Her- 
berts had been accomplished by the incomplete removal 
of old buildings; an inference which is strengthened 
by a tower shewn in the old oil. painting in the castle. 
It is, therefore, I think, incontestable that the dais of 
Richard Beauchamp, and probably of the De Clares, 
was at the southern, as that of the Herberts was at the 
northern end. The north wall of the former hall is 
modern, built by the Stuarts; but the south wall is ori- 
ginal, and from the considerable distance between it and 
the oriel, it is possible that there was a small withdraw- 
ing room cut off from the hall, into which the staircase 
turret opened. 

On revisiting the castle with Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
his acute observation detected a remarkable feature in 
the basement story. This is composed of one spacious 
chamber or cellar, sixty-two feet long by eighteen feet 
broad, and spanned by a rather highly pointed but four- 
centred vault, without ribs or groins, but of good work- 
manship, and as perfect as when first constructed. This 
proves, incontrovertibly, the dimensions of the ancient 
hall above it. It is, of course, of Beauchamp date. At 
its north end is an original doorway, of four feet six 
inches opening, with irons for double doors, and holes, 
shewing that these doors were barred from within. One 
end, possibly of the original oak bar, remains in its 
hole. There seems to have been a similar door at the 
southern end ; and it is evident from the old work, that 
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the turret-stair opened into the south-east angle of this 
vault. There are also two other openings, each in the 
old and enormously thick wall, at the south-west angle, 
which may be original. 

The two Greater Wines are evidently the work of 
the first Stuart owner, sixty or seventy years ago, when, 
no doubt, the central wall was first cut into longitudi- 
nally. The northern wing is an entire rebuilding of 
the Herbert residence, of which nothing now remains. 
The wall between this wing and the central part was 
built with it, and replaces the original northern end wall 
of the hall of the De Clares and Beauchamps. 

The southern wing is of the same Stuart date, except- 
ing that the wall between it and the central part is ori- 
ginal. It is the southern end wall of the old hall. The 
wing itself covers the old entrance used by the Herberts, 
and stands on the site of a group of towers, shewn in . 
the oil painting in the castle, and of which the entrance 
was a part. Probably these towers were Clare and 
Beauchamp work, and demolished by the Herberts. 
They are shewn in the painting, but they are wanting 
in the drawings of 1776. 

There remain to be noticed two LessER Wines or 
groups of buildings, placed outside the great wall; one 
on each flank of the building, and each connected with 
the central octagon tower by a sort of corridor. 

Of these wings, the southern appears to be coeval with 
the tower. Its two lower stories, fourteen feet square, 
are vaulted. The southern corridor, which connects the 
wing with the octagon tower, communicates in its first 
floor with the basement story of the tower, and seems 
to have been the passage from the tower postern towards 
the interior of the building. The present wall, how- 
ever, is in part, if not altogether modern, and presents 
difficulties which have not as yet been cleared up. 

The northern wing and its corridor are Stuart work. 
This wing is occupied, on one floor, by the back draw- 
ingroom, to enlarge which above seven feet have been 
cut away from the face of the great wall. 
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Seldom has an old wall been so severely treated, or 
stood the mutilation so well. The gain, however, has 
been an excellent back drawingroom and study, access- 
ible, by means of these tunnellings, from both the great 
drawingroom and the lobby. 

Altogether, notwithstanding many faults of detail, 
the general result of the alterations and additions made 
since 1775 has been decidedly successful. The great 
court has been cleared ; and the keep, though deprived 
of its ditch and lower gate-houses, still presents a vene- 
rable aspect; and in summer, when its surrounding 
thorns are in bloom, one of singular beauty. The Black 
Tower has been restored nearly after the old pattern. In 
the main building, the great tower which once capped 
the north-western angle, has, by additions on the north, 
been placed in the centre of its front; and within the 
court, the addition of the south and reconstruction of 
the north wing, and the opening of windows in the 
blind turret, have added much to the completeness of 
the whole. 

In place of the old hall is an entrance-lobby and a 
dining-room, which with a breakfast-room and drawing- 
room, all of large-size and excellent proportions, a back 
drawing-room, study, and some smaller apartments, 
form a suite quite equal to the aspect and pretensions 
of the building. The antiquary, indeed, may be per- 
mitted to regret the extent to which the internal features 
have been removed or masked by modern plaster-work 
and upholstery. 

In speculating upon the age, absolute or relative, of 
the different parts of this castle, our only guide, down 
at least to the age of Elizabeth, is the internal evidence 
of its structure, and especially the plans of its basement 
and main stories. From these it may, I think, be safely 
inferred that the great west wall of the enclosure, the 
work of Robert Consul or his successor, was originally 
continued in an unbroken line; the Norman buildings 
having been ‘in some other part of the court as well as 
upon the mound. The castle of Robert Consul was pro- 
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bably a rectangular enclosure, two hundred and sixteen 
yards by eighty-four yards, contained within three very 
substantial walls, and possibly a wooden palisade, on 
the line of which stood the mound and its keep; and 
east of this enclosure was a second rectangular space, 
the outer ward, two hundred and sixteen yards by one 
hundred and sixteen yards, contained within three 
banks of earth, strengthened by a moat on the north, 
by a moat and the town-gate on the east, and by a moat 
and the town itself on the south, and perhaps further 
defended by a palisade of timber or a mere breast-wall 
along the crest of the bank. The entrance, even then, 
from the town was probably where it now is, by an 
archway in the curtain opening into the outer ward ; 
and that from the outer into the middle ward was pro- 
bably in the centre of the intervening defence. ‘There 
was certainly no tower at the south-west angle, and 
probably none at the north-west; and the Black Tower 
also seems of rather later date. The castle was, in fact, 
in two parts, the one a mere enclosure of strong walls 
and a palisade, with a circular mound; the other, and 
larger part, an enclosure within earthworks. 

Such seems to have been the Norman castle, calcu- 
lated from its enormous passive strength to defy any 
military machines likely to be brought against it by the 
Welsh. The next additions were probably the Black 
Tower and the cross curtain-wall; and the next, with a 
view to the occasional residence of the De Clares, the 
older part of the present lodgings, built within and 
against the western wall. 

The extent of this structure cannot now be deter- 
mined; but it is probable that it included the present 
front or east wall of the centre of the building, the 
south or cross-wall connecting this with the great wall, 
and a corresponding north wall destroyed by the Her- 
berts or Stuarts, and rebuilt by the latter. There would 
thus be a clear space of about sixty-one feet by eighteen 





feet for the hall; and no doubt there were besides 
kitchens at the northern, and some additional buildings 
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at the southern end. This would give a moderate hall 
and lodgings, and, with the Black Tower and the keep, 
afford very fair accommodation for a baron and his train. 
The southern stair-turret was probably an early addition 
to this work. 

Whether the great curtain-wall which divided the 
castle proper from the mere earthen enclosure be re- 
garded as coeval with the outer wall, or of later date, 
the gateway in it, with the drum-towers, of which a 
sketch remains, were evidently later, and probably De 
Clare insertions. 

The extinction of the De Clares, the division of the 
inheritance, the construction of Caerphilly, and the 
gradual pacification of the country, were causes which, 
with the long-continued misfortunes of the Despensers, 
no doubt led to the partial neglect of Cardiff, or at any 
rate checked any additions to its buildings. Caerphilly, 
however, once so magnificent, seems to have been found 
too heavy a burthen, and to have been neglected, and 
the heiress who closed the line of Despenser was born 
at Cardiff. Probably this fact, and the ambitious de- 
signs of the Beauchamps, led to the partial reconstruc- 
tion of the castle; which, moreover, had no doubt 
suffered from Owen Glendower. Richard and Isabel 
Beauchamp evidently built the great octagonal tower, 
bonding it securely into the old wall. Connected with 
this, and at the same time, they added, also outside of 
and bonded into the wall, the southern lesser wing, or 
that towards the Cardiff Arms. Within the court they 
probably remodelled the lodgings, constructing a grand 
vault below the hall. Also they added three turrets to 
the east wall, groining the interior of at least two of 
them as bays from the great hall, and embellishing with 
their armorial shield that which opened upon the dais. 
A tower containing retiring rooms at the south, and 
probably kitchens at the north end, seem also to have 
been additions of the same epoch. 

Within the court, upon the line of the eastern cur- 
tain, and up the slope of the mound, the Beauchamps 
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also seem to have constructed or reconstructed the clus- 
ter of buildings of which a fragment only is left. This 
is that ruined tower which rises considerably above 
every other part of the enclosure, and adds as much to 
the picturesque appearance of the castle as it formerly 
did to its material strength. 

The Herberts, in their day, made considerable changes. 
They seem to have pulled down the kitchens or what- 
ever buildings existed at the north end of the lodgings, 
and to have replaced them by an Elizabethan building 
with large mullioned bay windows. ‘They also pulled 
down the buildings on the south, and established a 
kitchen garden on their site. It is probable that the 
Herbert work was of a much less solid character than 
that which preceded it, since it has all disappeared. 

Towards the close of the last century, in 1778, soon 
after the Stuarts came into possession, under the advice 
of Capability Brown, they pulled down the Herbert 
buildings, cleared the great court, filled up the moat of 
the keep (then called the Magazine), constructed the 
two wings, modernized the interior of the lodgings, and 
left everything, in general features, as now seen. 

It is singular that in so important a castle as Cardiff 
no traces should remain of a regular gate-house. Leland 
speaks of two gates, the Shire Hall, and the Exchequer ; 
of which the former was no doubt the present gate, and 
the latter probably that from the outer to the middle 
ward, That the present occupies the place of the ori- 
ginal entrance is pretty certain. Where else could it 
have been? If cut through the earthworks, or through 
any other parts of the wall, traces would certainly 
remain. Probably, therefore, as already stated, and as 
was sometimes the case, the entrance was a mere gate- 
way in the curtain ; and the real barrier was that from 
the outer into the middle ward, which was certainly of 
great strength. The outer ward must have been a place 
of common resort for exchequer and other public busi- 
ness; and the knights’ lodgings were occupied regularly 
by some persons, if not by the owners. The traffic 
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attendant upon this state of things would have made the 
formalities of gates, portcullis, and drawbridge, inconve- 
nient, and may have been a reason for the usual regular 
defences of the gateway having been dispensed with. 

The only remaining difficulty relates to the defences 
of the circumscribing embankment. Buck’s general 
view, published in 1748, and an engraving by Ryland, 
shew an extensive wall, covering the great wall and the 
earthwork at the north-west angle, and prolonged upon 
the present course of the feeder. This can scarcely be 
one of Buck’s common errors in perspective, since he 
shews also the present wall capping the earthen bank. 
It is, therefore, possible that there was, on the north 
front, a wall, between the bank and the moat, strength- 
ening the latter. But however this may be, it must be 
remembered that the enemy who surmounted the earth- 
works still had before him a fortress which for thick- 
ness and height of wall was equalled by few in Britain. 
The Chapel of the castle, the Shire Hall,and the Knights’ 
houses, all, however, duly walled, stood in the outer 
ward, and might be burned or destroyed; but the 
knights themselves, and their followers and effects, would 
be received in absolute security in the interior parts of 
the castle. 

Rees Meyric, writing about 1578, has left a minute, 
and on the whole a very intelligible account of the 
castle, as restored by the earls of Pembroke for their 
occasional residence, before the building of Wilton. 
From his description it appears that the principal en- 
trance was from the town by “a fair gate,” having the 
Black Tower with its prisons on the left, and opening 
into the outer ward. This ward occupied, as before, 
the eastern part of the general enclosure, being sepa- 
rated from the inner and middle wards by the mound 
and the strong curtain that extended from the Black to 
the White Tower or keep. 

In this outer ward Leland saw the lodgings of the 
twelve knights of Glamorgan who held their lands by 
the tenure of castle-guard and the payment of ward 
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silver. In Meyric’s time there remained but one, held 
by Sir Edward Mansell, and which had belonged to the 
Bassetts. As neither family was of the sacred twelve, the 
Bassetts probably held it by purchase or female heirship. 
Here also, near the north-eastern corner, as drawn by 
Speed and seen by Meyric, stood the lord’s court house, 
used as the Shire Hall, and in which the lord’s court 
for the borough was held until late in the last century. 
This was protected by a special wall, upon which the 
knights’ lodgings stood and formed a part. A small 
chapel completed the group. This chapel was granted, 
with the parish church of St. Mary in Cardiff, by one of 
the early Norman earls to the monastery of Tewkes- 
bury, and is mentioned in a general charter of confirma- 
tion by Nicholas, Bishop of Llandaff. (Dug., Mon., ii, 
67.) The space between the Shire Hall court and the 
adjacent bank was occupied by gardens and orchards. 

The middle ward, as before, was entered a little north 
of the centre of the curtain wall, by a gateway between 
two drum-towers, with a postern in that on the left. 

Entering the middle ward, in front was the lord’s 
lodging, and on the left a stair led to the battlement, 
and a roadway to the Black Tower; which road was 
divided by a wall from the woodyard, which, as now, 
occupied the south-east corner of the court. 

On the right, a way, rising rapidly, led to the keep 
across the ditch of the mound and up its side. This 
way passed through, and was defended by, two gate- 
houses duly portcullised,and was further protected by the 
great curtain, under and along the rear of which it ran. 

The middle ward occupied all the space south of the 
mound, a cross-wall dividing it from the inner ward. 
Its west side was chiefly occupied by the lodgings. The 
original plaisance, or lord’s garden, was in the south- 
west corner of this ward, and was by the Herberts con- 
verted into a kitchen garden. 

The inner ward lay next, north of the middle ward, 
communicating with it by a door in the cross-wall. This 
ward was also bounded by a part of the ditch of the 
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keep ; but it seems to have been of small area,and not to 
have extended to the north outer wall, but to have been 
limited by a wall which extended from the north-west 
angle of the keep, down the slope, towards the north- 
western angle buttress of the general enclosure. This 
ward contained the Herbert flower-garden, no doubt 
placed there for privacy, and to be under the windows 
of the private apartments, with which it seems to have 
been connected by an ornamental stone staircase, shewn 
in one of the drawings of the last century. A postern 
opened from this garden, through the great west wall, 
just outside of the west gate of the town, and not far 
from the postern of the octagon tower. 

The narrow space north of the mound, now occupied 
by Lord Bute’s tunnel and approaches, must have been 
shut off in some way of which there are now no traces. 

The main building, in Meyric’s time, looked, as 
regards its central part, much as now. ‘The south 
wing and the present kitchens were wanting; and the 
entrance was up a few steps and by an open terrace to 
the south-west corner of the pile. Entering, the visitor 
stood in the hall, sixty-one feet long by eighteen broad, 
and thirteen feet six inches high, with a flat ceiling. 
On the right was a door opening into the stair-turret ; 
on the left another, opening through the great wall into 
the Beauchamp lesser wing. Walking up the hall, the 
fireplace was on the left, and beyond it a passage lead- 
ing into the Beauchamp Tower; on the right, two bay 
windows and three ordinary windows lighted the room, 
and near the centre was a closet occupying the middle 
turret. At the upper or north end of the hall, doors 
led into the private rooms, of large size, on both the 
hall and upper floors, and lighted with large mullioned 
windows, looking north into the garden, and west 
through a bay cut in the outer wall. In a second floor 
were the bedrooms; and above all, a flat leaded roof, 
commanding one of the most lovely prospects in Britain. 


@. ‘=. & 
October, 1861. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


MS. EXCHEQUER DOMESDAY. 


WE are indebted to the kindness of T. Duffus Hardy, 
Esq., Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, for calling 
our attention to this Chronicle, which occurs at the end 
of the “ Exchequer Domesday.” It is of the end of the 
thirteenth century, the writing being apparently of the 
same date as the last entry made in it, and is uniform 
in character throughout. This circumstance would 
imply that the MS. is itself a transcript of some other, 
in which the entries were made about the time of the 
events they narrate; for the whole bears the character 
of a monastic record, and from the events relating to 
Wales, which are mentioned in it, was compiled proba- 
bly in one of the Religious Houses of Morganwg or 
Gwent. Events relating to Margam, Neath, Tintern, 
and Goldcliff, the bishops of Llandaff and St. David’s, 
are mentioned in it; and, from the tone of the writers, 
we should infer that they were in the Norman interest 
as opposed to that of the Welsh. 

Several of the entries and dates will be found of im- 
portance to the student of Welsh history; and we have 
preferred giving this document in full, to making any 
extracts of what relates purely and simply to Wales. 

Some of the entries are made out of their proper 
chronological order, some are erroneous, and the original 
scribe has made blunders of orthography throughout ; 
but we abstained from attempting any other than literal 
corrections, and we print the Chronicle exactly as it has 
come to us in the MS. at the Public Record Office. The 
late Mr. Henry Petrie intended this Chronicle to form 
part of the materials for the History of Great Britain. 
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NNO ab Incarnatione Domini sexcentesimo beatus 
Gregorius Episcopus misit Sanctum Augustinum 
minorem in Anglia (sic). 

Anno m°lxvj. Beatus Edwardus Rex Angliz 
ond obiit anno regni sui xxiiij* Alfredo fratre suo a 

Comite Godwino extincto cum autem potiorem heredem non 

haberet Willielmo dicto Bastard Duci Normanniz consobrino 

suo regnum Angliz testamento legavit. Qui Willielmus eodem 
anno Idus Octobris in Angliam venit. Et interfecto Rege 

Haraldo filio dicti Godwini gravissimo prelio apud Hastinges, 

die Natalis Domini apud Westmonasterium Londoniz coronatus 

est in regem totius Angliz. 

mlxxxj® Aidificata est Kerdivia sub Rege Willielmo primo. 

mlxxxvij® Obiit Rex Willielmus Bastard cognomine, anno 
regni sui xxj° vite lix. Eodem anno Willielmus Rufus filius 
ipsius Willielmi Bastard regnavit. 

mlxxxviij* Corpus beati Nicholai de Mirria civitate in locum 
qui Barum dicitur ix. die Mensis Maii translatum est. 

mxciij” Beatus Anselmus in Archiepiscopum Cantuariz est 
electus. 

mxciiij®* (sic.) Obiit Rex Willielmus Rufus qui imposuit 

Anglicis tributa et sepultus est Wintoniz. Cui successit frater 

ejus Henricus primus qui bonas leges condidit in Anglia. 
mxcv* QObiit beatus Wlstanus Episcopus Wigorniz. 
mxcviij® Antiochia a Christianis capta est et incepit ordo 

Cisterciensis. 
mc® Interfectus est Rex Willielmus Junior vocatus Rufus 

filius Willielmi Bastard in quadam foresta cum iret venatum 

anno regni sui xiij° vite xlij. 
mceiiij* Obiit Herwaldus Landavensis Episcopus annorum c. 
cui successit Worgavus (Morganus ?) ab Anselmo Archiepiscopo 

Cantuariz consecratus. 
mcix® Obiit beatus Anselmus Archiepiscopus Cantuarie. 
mexv* Domus Clarevallis fundata est. 
mcxx® Willielmus filius primi Henrici Regis Angliz maris 

periculo cum fratribus et sororibus et omnibus qui cum eo erant 

in navi periit apud Barbefleot. 
mexxxiiij* Robertus cognomine Courthehose frater primi 

Henrici Regis Angliz et Comes Normannorum obiit apud Ker- 

diviam et sepultus est Gloucestriz. 
mexxxv* OQbiit Henricus primus Rex Angliz apud Londo- 

niam. Corpus translatum humatur in Abbatia de Rading cui 
successit Stephanus nepos ejusdem Henrici in regem Angliz. 
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mexl* xiij®? kalendas Aprilis hora nona eclipsis solis facta 
est. Stelle circa solem videbantur viij. idus Aprilis. 

mexlij* Rex Stephanus captus in prelio a Roberto Comite 
Gloucestriz apud Lincolniam iij kalendas Aprilis. 

mexliij* ij nonas Aprilis Innocentius obiit. 

mexliiij* Cometa apparuit. 

mexlv* Lucius Papa obiit, cui successit Eugenius, 

mexlvj* Stephanus Rex cepit comitem Cestriz et tenuit. 

mexlvij* Fundata est Abbatia de Margan a Roberto Comite 
Gloucestrie qui construxit castrum et turrim et Prioratum 
beati Jacobi Bristolliz, qui comes eodem anno obiit et sepultus 
est in dicto prioratu. 

mexlviij® Eclipsis lune apparuit. Obiit Huctredus Landa- 
vensis Episcopus et Bernardus Episcopus de Sancto David. 

mexlix® Walterus Durus factus est Episcopus Cestrie. 

mcl* Stephanus Rex cepit Wigorniam et combussit. Obiit 
Symon Episcopus Wigorniz. ~*~ 

mcli* Obiit Gaufredus Comes Andegaviz, cui successit Hen- 
ricus Dux. 

mclij® Facto divortio inter Ludovicum Regem Francorum 
et Helienoram reginam, et eam cepit Henricus Dux. 

mcliij* Beatus Bernardus Abbas Clarevallensis bona fide 
quievit. 

meliiij® Stephanus Rex obiit, cui successit Henricus secun- 
dus filius Imperatricis Alimanuise cognate dicti Stephani qui 
Henricus antea fuit Dux Normanniz. Obiit Anastasius Papa 
cui successit Adrianus. 

melv* Helienora Regina peperit Henricum. 

melvj* Obiit Willielmus Regis primogenitus. 

melvij® Regina Anglie peperit Ricardum. Obiit Mabilia 
Comitissa Gloucestriz. 

melviij* Willielmus Comes Gloucestriz et Hawisia Comitissa 
capti fuerunt de nocte in castro Kerdivize de Yvoro dicto parvo. 
Et terre motus factus per Angliam. 

melix® Obiit Adrianus succedunt duo Alexander et Victor 
sed prevaluit Alexander. 

melx* Alexander spreto Victore a Francis et Anglis in Sum- 
mum Pontificem suceptus est. 

melxj® Obiit Theobaldus Archiepiscopus Cantuariz. 

melxij® Thomas Cancellarius Regis Henrici factus est archi- 
episcopus. 

mclxiij* Rogerus Episcopus Wigornie consecratur. 

melxiiij* Rogerus filius Roberti Consulis eligitur Pontifex 
Wigorniz. 

melxv® Exulat beatus Thomas Archiepiscopus Cantuaria. 
Regina Francie peperit Philippum. 
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melxvj* Robertus filius Willielmi Comitis Gloucestriz obiit. 
Henricus Rex tenuit consilium apud Oxoniam. Dampnata fuit 
heresis Texentium. 

melxvij® Fredericus Imperator cum exercitu Romam veniens 
Ecclesiam Sancti Petri violavit ultione divina pars exercitus 
percussa fuit. 

melxviij* Facta est eclipsis lune post mediam noctem. Obiit 
Wido Papa successit Calixtus et obiit Robertus Comes Leyces- 
trize. 

melxix® Terre motus magnus in Sicilia quinque civitates 
subvertit et Willielmus Comes Gloucestrie construxit Keynes- 
ham. 

melxx® Henricus primogenitus Regis Henrici secundi coro- 
natur Londonie ab Rogero Eboracensi Archiepiscopo et septem 
aliis episcopis Angliz dicto Rogero presente et sic volente con- 
tra inhibitionem Domini Alexandri tertii Pape et inhibitionem 
beati Thome exulantis in ipsitf’ odio multi eventus decertandi 
in hac consecratione immo potius execratione pervenerunt, sci- 
licet Episcoporum Anathematizatio Sedis Apostolicze cum scis- 
maticis abjuratio semel et iterum inter dictos patrem et filium 
dira rebellio dicti beati Thome occisio et in fine dicti filii prema- 
ture mortis privatio. Eodem anno Ricardus cognomento Strang- 
hose Comes Strugulliz Yberniam intravit. 

melxxj* Martirizatur beatus Thomas Cantuariensis vite 
anno liij* “Annus millenus centenus septuagenus primus erat 
primas quo corruit ense Thomas.” 

melxxij* Transfretavit dictus Henricus Rex in Yberniam 
et excusavit se Rex jure jurando de morte archiepiscopi. 

melxxiij* Gravis discordia orta est inter Regem Angliz et 
patrem suum. Media nocte visum est ccelum rubere. 

melxxiiij* Ricardus Prior de Dur’ consecratur in Archiepis- 
copum Cantuariensem a Papa Alexandro. Concordia inter 
patrem regem et filium. Juxta Cicestriam ceciderunt gutte san- 
guinis in modum pluvie. 

melxxv® Rex Henricus venit in Angliam et filius cum eo. 
_ melxxvj* Willielmus Rex Siciliz filiam Regis Anglize duxit 
in uxorem. 

melxxvij® Concordia facta est inter Alexandrum Papam et 
Fredericum. 

melxxviij* Monasterium Teokesbirie cum officinis confla- 
gratur. Calixtus Papa veniens ad pedes Alexandri absolutus est. 

melxxix® Alexander Papa tenuit concilium Rome Ludovicus 
Rex Francie venit Cantuariam ad Sanctum Thomam Martirem. 

melxxx® Obiit Ludovicus Rex Francie cui successit Philip- 
pus Rex. 
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melxxxj® Obiit Alexander Tertius Papa mense Semptembris 
cui successit Hubaldus Lucius postea dictus. 

melxxxij” Corona regni Jerusalem ad Regem Ricardum 
Angliz transfertur. 

melxxxiij* Obiit Nicholaus Landavensis Episcopus ij. nonas 
Julii et obiit Henricus iij. filius Henrici secundi Regis Anglie 
et Willielmus Comes Gloucestriz. 

melxxxiiij* Obiit Ricardus Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis cui 
successit Baldewinus. 

melxxxv® Eclipsis solis kalendas Maii sole colore sanguineo 
rubente., Post eclipsim Johannes filius Henrici secundi Regis 
Anglie grandi militum stipatus exercitu mense Maii primo 
intravit Yberniam sibi a patre datam cum ipsum prius militem 
fecerat apud Gloucestriam. Obiit Lucius Papa cui successit 
Urbanus. 

melxxxvj® Willielmus de Nor[thall] factus est Episcopus 
Wigorniz. ae 

melxxxvij® Christianus exercitus in Terra Sancta a paganis 
superatur et crux Domini capta est mense Julii. Urbanus Papa 
obiit cui successit Gregorius. Obiit in brevi et successit Cle- 
mens. 

mcelxxxviij® Tota Anglia decimata est et ceperunt Regem 
Anglie Philippus Rex Francie et Baldewinus Archiepiscopus. 

melxxxix® Secundus Henricus Rex Anglie qui beatum 
Thomam martirizavit obiit ij. nonas Julii cui successit Ricardus 
filius ejus coronatus iij. nonas Septembris. 

mexc” Philippus Rex Francie et Ricardus Rex Anglie pro- 
ficiscuntur Jerosolimam in Octabis Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 

mexci* Apud Glastoniam inventa ossa Arturi in quodam 
vetustissimo sarcofago. Obiit Clemens Papa. Eclipsis solis (stilis 
tn orig.). 

pi sm Ricardus Rex Anglie capta est a Duce Austrie in 
repatriando ab Jerusalem et redemptus infra sequens triennium 
ab Anglicis c.m. libras. 

mexciij® Obiit Robertus Episcopus Wigornie cui successit 
Henricus Abbas Glastoniz. 

mexciiij* Ricardus Rex rediens in Angliam iterum coronatur 
Wyntonie xij. kalendas Maii. 

mexcv’. Henricus Episcopus Wygornie obiit et Ricardus 
Rex Anglie totam Britanniam vastavit igne et gladio. 

mexcyj* Johannes Decanus Rotomagensis factus est Epis- 
copus Wygornie. 

mexcvij* Cometa apparuit hyeme terre motus factus est et 
obiit filius Lewelini Principis et Hawysia Comitissa Glouces- 
trie. 
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mexcviij” Obiit Celestinus Papa successit Innocentius iij. 
qui prius Lotarius vocabatur. 

mexcix® Ricardus Rex interficitur in transmarinis quodam 
quadrello iiij. idus Aprilis cui successit Johannes frater ejus coro- 
natus apud Westmonasterium in die Ascensionis Domini vj. 
kalendas Julii. 

mec” Obiit Hugo Lincolniensis Episcopus Maugerus succes- 
sit. Factum est divortium inter Regem Johannem et Isabellam 
Comitissam Gloucestrie. 

mccj* Combusta est Ecclesia Wygornensis. Obiit Alanus 
Abbas Theokesburiz et successit Walterus. Terre motus per 
loca Angliz. 

mccij” Sanctus Wlstanus canonizatus Rome x. kalendas 
Maii. Magna fames in Anglia marca pro xiiij. solidis. 

meciij* Comes Flandrensis eligitur imperator arripuit iter 
versus Jerusalem. Obiit Elianora Regina. 

mcciiij* Petrus de Rupibus factus est Episcopus Wintonie. 
Gelu magnum fuit circa festum beatiJohannis. Ros mellifluus 
cecidit juxta Wleward. 

mecv® Johannes de Villalata venit legatus in Angliam. 

mccvj* Magister Stephanus de Langeton electus Rome ad 
archiepiscopatum Cantuariensem. 

mecvij® Consecratur Rome Magister Stephanus in Archie- 
piscopum Cantuariensem cum esset Cardinalis. Nascitur Hen- 
ricus filius Johannis Regis Wyntonie die Sancti Remigii. 

mecviij* Interdictum septenne in regno Anglie ab omni 
officio et sacramento ecclesiastico preter baptismum parvulorum 
et penitentias morientium et Rex Johannes noluit accipere 
Archiepiscopum. Incepit interdictum mense Martii dominica 
qua cantatur Isti sunt dies. Benedictus Rex relegavit exilio 
Willielmum de Breusa cum uxore et filius et omnia sua occupavit. 

mecix* Indulgetur conventualibus ecclesiis semel in ebdo- 
mada celebrare. 

mecx® Rex Johannes transfretavit in Ybernia mense Junii 
et rediit mense Septembris. Willielmus de Breusa major fugit 
in Franciam. Rex incarceravit Matildam de Sancto Valerio 
cum filio suo Willielmo juniore qui fame perierunt. 

mccxj* Walterus de Laci exulat ab Ybernia. Obiit Willi- 
elmus de Breusa in exilio. 

mecxij* Petrus de Monte Frigido predixit Regi Johanni 
quod in proxima Ascensione Domini regnum amitteret. 

mccxilj* Gilbertus Abbas de Margan cessit cui successit 
Johannes de Golclivia xv. kalendas Julii. 

mecxiiij® Guerra inter Regem Johannem et Barones et Co- 
mites fere Anglie. 
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mecxv’ Factum est generale concilium magnum Lateranum 
sub Magno Innocentio III. Papa qui prius Lotarius vocabatur 
mense Novembris in .quo concessum est Ordini Cisterciensi 
quod de possessionibus cunctis habitis ante istud concilium at- 
que de novalibus ante et post adquisitis nulli omnino decimas 
solvere tenetur. Lodowycus primogenitus Philippi Regis Fran- 
cie venit in Angliam ad preliandum cum Baronibus Anglie 
contra Regem Johannem Anglie. 

mecxvj* Obiit dictus Papa Innocentius III. et Johannes 
Rex Angliz. Successit Honorius Papa. 

mecxvij® Henricus Tertius filius Regis Johannis coronatur 
in regem Anglie in festo Apostolorum Symonis et Jude. 

mecxviij® Obiit Henricus Laudavensis Episcopus ij. idus 
Novembris. 

mcecxix® Willielmus Prior Golclivie consecratur in Episco- 
pum Landavensem. 

mecxx® Translatio beati Thome Martiris nonas Julii. 

mccxxj* Maximus ventus nocte subsequente diem. beate 
Lucie Virginis. 

mcecxxij* Gilberto de Clare nascitur filius nomine Ricardus. 
ij. nonas Augusti vera crux redditur Christianis. 

mecxxiij* Abbatia de Persore combusta est. Obiit Philippus 
Rex Francie cui successit Lodowycus. 

mecxxiiij* Inceptum novum opus Ecclesiae Wygorniz. So- 
rorem Henrici Regis nupsit Willielmus Marescallus. 

mecxxv* Concessa est Domino Regi vigesima pars seculario- 
rum et religiosorum conceditur Domino Regi. 

mecxxvj* Honorius Papa obiit Ludowycus Rex Francie et 
Willielmus Comes Marescallus. 

mecxxvij® Henricus Rex Angliz jam adultus custodiam ex- 
ivit. 

mcecxxviij” Magister Stephanus de Langetona Archiepiscopus 
Cantuariensis obiit cui successit Ricardus Cancellarius Lin- 
colniz. 

mccxxix® Obiit W. de Golclivia Episcopus Landavensis v. 
kalendas Februarii. 

mecxxx® QObierunt Willielmus Marescallus junior Comes de 
Pembroc et Gilbertus de Clare Comes Gloucestrie. Elias Epis- 
copus Landavensis consecratur. 

mcecxxxj* Lewelinus ap Wereward circa festum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli cepit castrum de Neth. 

mecxxxij* Dominus Rex exigit a religiosis quadragesimam 
omnium suorum mobilium. Combusta est villa de Kenefeg per 
Morganum Gam. 

mccxxxiij® Ricardus Marescallus Comes de Pembroc obiit 
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in Ybernia apud Kildar in prelio et beatus Edmundus conse- 
cratur in Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem dominica qua cantatur 
Letare Jerusalem. 

mccxxxiiij* Magister Robertus Grossteste eligitur in Archi- 
episcopum Cantuariensem et anno precedenti combusta est 
Monemuta. 

mecxxxv° Beatus Robertus consecratur xv. kalendas Julii. 
Elienora filia Comitis Provincie nupta est Henrico Regi Angliz. 

mcexxxvj” Abbas et Conventus de Teukesbury concesserunt 
Domino Elie Episcopo Landavensi et capitulo Landavensi dona. 

mccxxxvij” Johannes de Golclivia Abbas de Margan obiit 
ix. kalendas Septembris cui successit Le Ware. 

meexxxviij* Die Purificationis Dominus Rex admisit Symo- 
nem de Monte Forti ad comitatum Leycestrie ad instantiam 
fratris dicti Symonis. Dominus Otto Legatus gravatur a clericis 
Oxoniz et rex est commotus. 

mecxxxix® Gregorius 1X. Papa excommunicavit ac deposuit 
Fredericum Imperatorem. 

mecxl* Edwardus primogenitus Regis Henrici quarti nasci- 
tur per vj. dies ante Nativitatem Johannis Baptiste. Elias 
Landavensis Episcopus obiit cui successit Willielmus de Burgo. 

mecxlj* Beatus Edmundus Cantuariensis bono fine quievit. 
David filius Lewelini venit regi apud Sarum satisfaciens et tra- 
dens ei Griffinum fratrem suum. 

mecxlii* Obiit Willielmus de Marisco captus insula de Lon- 
dey pacem habuit Griffinus ap Reys. 

mccxliij* Combusta est villa de Kenefeg et Howel ap Moru- 
duth contra Ricardum Comitem de Clare. W. de Burgo 
eligitur in Episcopum Landavensem, cassata (sic) W. de Christi 
Ecclesia. 

mecxliiij* Magister Conebald eligitur Papa vocatur Innocen- 
tius iiij"* Nascitur Gilbertus filius Ricardi de Clare in crastino 
Sancti Egidii. 

mecxlv* Interfectus est Dominus Herebertus filins Mathei 
prope Margan in die beate Agathe Virginis. Nascitur Ed- 
mundus Secundus Regis filius. 

mecxlvj® Obiit David Princeps Walliz et Walenses constite- 
runt Principem Lewelinum Griffini filium. 

mecxlvij* Generalis terremotus factus est magnus x. kalen- 
das Martii. Facta est nova moneta. Nascitur Bogo de Clare. 

mccexlviij* Lodowycus Rex Francie iter arripuit versus Ter- 
ram Sanctam. Obiit Johannes de Monemuta. 

mecxlix® Dominus H. accepit crucem ij. nonas Martii. 

mecl’’ Dompnus J. Le Ware cessit ab officio Abbatie de 
Margan in festo Apostolorum Petri et Pauli cui successit Domi- 
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nus Thomas de Pertthiwet in festo Sanctorum Martirum Mauri 
sociorumque ejus. 

meclj* Innocentius IIIT. Papa a Lugduno recessit ubi multi 
tunc temporis propter Fredericum depositum exulaverunt. 

mceclij*: Tota civitas accidit eo anno in estate vj. nonas Julij. 

mecliij* Obiit Dominus Willielmus de Burgo Episcopus 
Landavensis cui successit Dominus J. le Ware quondam Abbas 
de Margan post festum Omnium Sanctorum. 

mecliiij’ Rex Francie rediit a Terra Sancta. Rex Anglie 
dedit Edwardo primogenito suo Yberniam, Cestriam, Glouces- 
triam cum omnibus pertinentiis et Gasconiam cum multis aliis 
donationibus. 

meclyj® Obiit Johannes le Ware Episcopus Landavensis in 
festo Apostolorum Petri et Pauli cui successit Dominus Williel- 
mus de Radenore. Obiit Resus filius Griffini iij. idus Julii. 

mcclvij* Guerra orta est inter Anglos et Wallenses factaque 
strage magna interfectus est inter ceteros Stephanus de Banram 
et Patricius de Chaus et alii circiter tria milia. 

meclviij* Dominus Willielmus de Clara et Abbas Westmo- 
nasterii Londonie veneno interierunt constituti sunt xij. pares 
in Anglia quorum consilio et judicio Anglia, Ybernia, et Wallia 
regnantur et expulsi sunt ab Anglia fratres Pictavenses tres regis. 

meclix® Cessavit Henricus Rex IIII. Anglie vocari Dux 
Nermanniz. 

meclxj® Obiit Alexander IIII. Papa mense Maii cui succes- 
sit Urbanus IIII. mense Augusti. 

meclxij* Obiit Ricardus de Clara Comes Gloucestrie idus 
Julii. 

meclxiij°’ Gilbertus de Clara filius dicti Ricardi Comitis xix. 
annorum accessit ad terram suam de Glammorgan circa festum 
beati Michaelis. Eodem anno in festo beati Johannis Baptiste 
Natali precedente orta est guerra magna inter Dominum Regem 
et Edwardum primogenitum ipsius et tres comites et plures 
barones et milites Angliz et Walenses. 

meclxiiij Mense Maii dictus Gilbertus de Clara una dierum 
hora prima juxta Lewes accipiens a Domino Symone de Monte- 
forti Comite Leycestrie Senescallo Anglia arma militaria cum 
pluribus aliis factus est Comes Gloucestrie et Hertfordie (sic) quo 
die circa horam nonam ceperunt in prelio satis duro Henricum 
Regem Anglie et Edwardus primogenitus ejus et Ricardum 
Comitem Cornubie Regem Alemanniz vocatum et plures alios 
comites et barones et milites Anglie interfectis ex utraque parte 
tribus milibus. 

meclxv® Pridie nonas Augusti apud Evesham in preelio satis 
duro interfectus est Dominus Symon de Monteforti et Dominus 
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Anno mcclxxix® Obiit Ricardus Menevensis Episcopus j* die 
Aprilis. Constituit rex novam monetam quadrantem et obolum 
rotundum, 

Anno mcclxxx* Thomas de Beke Menevensis Episcopus fac- 
tus est et statuit rex quod nullus religiosus vel alius quicumque 
terras aut tenementa emerint. 

Anno mcclxxxj® Omnes fere oves de Glamorgan mortue 
sunt illa peste nefanda scilicet scabie. 

Anno mcclxxxij* Interfectus est Lewelinus Princeps Wallie 
tertio idus Decembris juxta Bueld. Rex cepit tricesimam 
mobilium totius Anglie de Ordo (sic) Cisterciensi mille marcas 
sterlingorum. 

Anno meclxxxiij* David -ap Grufud suspensus est viij idus 
Octobris. Obiit Patricius Chavard. Rex edificavit castrum de 
Aberconevey et cepit omnia castra Norwallie et in Abbatia de 
Neth intravit et dedit Abbati Adz unum Baudekyn pulcherri- 
mum. 

Anno meclxxxiiij* Edwardus Rex totam Walliam perambu- 
lavit cujus regina filium ibidem sibi peperit nomine Edwardus. 

meclxxxv® Robertus le Neel Vicecomes injuste saisiavit in 
manum Domini Comitis terram nove grangie et de Terreys de 
Margan. Obiit Anflurs [aflurs]. 

Anno meclxxxvj° 

Anno mcclxxxvij* Resus filius Mereduti cepit castrum de 
Dinevor in festo Viti et Modesti et hoc anno 3. idus Junii vil- 
lam de Sweynese combussit et predavit et v. kalendas Julii cas- 
trum de Ostremew cepit et incendit. 

Anno meclxxxviij* Obiit Margan Dominus de Avene viij. 
idus Augusti. 

Anno mcclxxxix® Facte sunt conventiones inter Dompnum 
G. Comitem Gloucestrie et fratrem A. Abbatem de Neth de 
redemptione quarundam possessionum. 

Anno mcexe* Gilbertus de Clara duxit in uxorem Domp- 
nam Joannam de Acris filiam Regis Edwardi. Judzi expulsi 
sunt a regno Anglia. Obiit Regina Anglie et obiit Dominus 
Willielmus de Breusa senior apud Findon infra festum Natalis 
Domini. 

Anno mecxcj* Villa de Acharon destructa fuit a Paganis 
Xviij. die Maii. 

Anno mécxcij® Resus filius Mereduti captus fuit iiij. nonas 
Aprilis, 

Anno mecxciij* Naute Normannie interfecti sunt ab Angli- 
cis. Habebant Anglici c. naves naute Normanniz cc. naves 
fuit hee strages in cardam (sic) apud Sanctum Matheum in 
Britannia. 
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Henricus filius ejus et cum eis plures comites et barones ‘milites 
et Walenses quorum numerus nescitur. Eodem anno obiit 
Dominus Willielmus de Radeno¥ Episcopus Landavensis. xj. 
kalendas Septembris consecratur Willielmus de Breusa Landa- 
vensis Episcopus. 
- meclxvj® In crastino Sancti Edmundi Regis et Martiris, 
Willielmus de Breusa Landavensis Episcopus intronizatur eodem 
die dedicatio ecclesize ejusdem loci eodem anno post festum 
Epiphaniz die Sabbati captus est Griffinus ap Reys in castro 
Kerdivie postea missus ad Kilkenni ad incarcerandum. 
meclxvij* Cruce signatus est Rex Francie, comites, barones 
et milites plures Anglie et Francie et dictus rex fecit nonam. 
meclxviij® iij. idus Aprilis inceptum est opus castri de Kar- 
filli. Eodem anno in prelio duro ‘capti sunt Gilbertus filius 
Gilberti de Umfravile, Johannes Martel, Ricardus de Herbert, 
et plures pedites numerus occisorum veraciter nescitur. 
mceclxix® iij. idus Octobris combustum est castrum de Kar- 
filly videlicet per Lewelinum ap Griffud. Incepta est nova 
ecclesia de Tinterne. 

meclxxv* Die Mercurii post Nativitatem beate Marie terre 
motus factus est magnus in Anglia et in Wallia. 

meclxxvj* Dominus Edwardus Rex Anglie exigebat et con- 
cessa est quintam decimam partem omnium mobilium laicorum 
Anglie et inde habuit medietatem videlicet pacationem exteri- 
orem usque ad festum beati Michaelis anno sequenti in reposi- 
tum posuit. 

Anno meclxx® Rex Francie et Dominus Edwardus proficis- 
cuntur Jerosolimis. 

Anno meclxxj* Reinceptum est castrum de Kayrfillie videli- 
cet kalendas Junii. 

Anno mceelxxij* Obiit Henricus tertius rex Anglie xvj. kalen- 
das Novembris anno regni sui lvij. 

Anno mcclxxiij®* 

Anno celxxiiij* In octabis Assumptionis beate Marie coro- 
natur Edwardus Rex Anglie. 

-«Anno meclxxv® Tertio idus (sic) generalis terre motus hora 
prima. Statuit Edwardus Rex in suo primo parliamento post 
coronationem statuta multa. 

Anno mcclxxvj* Ortum est bellum inter Regem Edwardum 
Anglie et Lewelinum Principem Wallie. Morganus‘filius Mor- 
gani Gam filiam Domini Walteri de Suyllye duxit uxorem. 

Anno meclxxvij® Obsedit Rex Edwardus Lewelinum et 
totam terram suam usque ad Snaudon et ipsum principem secum 
in Angliam duxit. 

Anno meelxxviij* 


iinet te 
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‘ Anno mecxciiij® Obiit Meredut ap Rié. Obiit Thomas de 
Beke Menevensis Episcopus xj. kalendas Maii. 

Anno meexev® Obiit Dompnus Gilbertus Comes Gloucestrie 
filius Ricardi Comitis vij. idus Decembris. 

Anno mccxcyj*” 

Anno mcexcvij* 

Anno mecxcviij’’ V. kalendas Augusti orte (sic) sole erat ejus 
splendor ad modum tetri vermiculi sanguine mixti ascendente 
vero sole in meridie erat ejus splendor ut siquis vitri crocei par- 
ticulam ad aciem visus apponeret et trans ipsam omnem visum 
rebeum croceumque appareret et sic perseverabat ab ejus ortu 
usque ad ejus occasum. Ipso vero vergente in occasum iterum 
rubiit ut prius in suo ortu. Nubes tamen terre superficiem illo 
die obtinbebat (ste in MS. obcecabant ?) et ipso die gladio occu- 
buerunt de Scottis viri electi et ad bellandum habiles plusquam 
quadraginta millia preter debiles et infantes et mulieres sed ut 
dicebatur preter equites de quibus non erat numerus. Eodem 
anno desponsata fuit Dompna Alina filia Dompni Willielmi de 
Brewes Johanni de Moubrey in villa de Sweynese «tas pueri 
circiter viij. annorum. 








ON BEEHIVE-SHAPED HUTS IN THE HEBRIDES, 


AS DESCRIBED AND FIGURED IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
BY COMM. F. W. L. THOMAS. 


ALTHOUGH the primary object of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis is to describe the antiquities, or discuss points in 
the history, of Wales, yet there is another use to which 
it may be most appropriately applied, namely, to com- 
municate to our Cambrian readers an account of the 
facts discovered by other active antiquarian societies, 
as far as they may be supposed to relate to the Celtic 
race. We now propose to perform a part of the latter 
task. We call it a task, but it is an interesting one, 
since it has led to our reading with care, the reports of 
one of the most distinguished of the contemporary 
societies, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The 
Proceedings of this celebrated society are indeed toler- 
ably well known to those who study antiquities, and 
have access to libraries; -but they are probably quite 
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unknown to very far the greater part of the members of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

In a recent number of this Journal, we gave an ab- 
stract of a paper published by the Berwickshire Club, 
describing a British town in the recesses of the Cheviot 
Hills. We now take a long step towards the north- 
west and find ourselves mentally in the outer Hebrides 
of Scotland ;—mentally, by the help of the lucid papers 
of Commander F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., who recalls to 
our memory many interesting remarks made in person 
when, some years since, we actually visited parts of the 
district to which his papers relate. Our object then 
was far removed from archeology, and our acquaintance 
with that study too slight to cause our knowing of the 
existence, far less seeing, the curious remains described 
by Mr. Thomas. Harris and Lewis are remembered 
by us as singularly wild, desolate, but nevertheless 
interesting, countries: countries lying so totally out of 
the common route, that they are hardly known, except 
by name, to most persons. In conjunction with North 
and South Uist, Barra, and a few other islands, they 
form a great breakwater of about one hundred and 
thirty miles in length, for the defence of the western 
coast of Scotland. Those only who have seen the 
waves of the Atlantic dashing upon their western 
shores, and have felt their effects even when partially 
sheltered by the islands, can fully appreciate the use 
of such an outwork. There, where roads were totally 
unknown until quite recently, and where the bogs 
and morasses render the interior almost impassable 
even in summer, many primitive habits remain un- 
changed, which have quite vanished from the more 
accessible parts of Scotland. ‘There we find people 
living in houses similar to those which are seen in Ice- 
land, and differing in nathing from the ancient beehive- 
shaped huts, except that their walls are vertical, and 
their roofs supported by timber. ‘There we find people 
closing their doors in order to prevent the escape of the 
smoke, and nestling in holes in walls like sand martins, 
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Such is the case at Barvas, on the north-west of Lewis, 
and along the adjoining coast. The sleeping places 
there are sometimes paved holes in the walls of the 
house, 3 feet broad and 134 high, into which a person 
gets feet foremost as he best can. Doubtless recesses — 
in the walls are used as sleeping places in other wild 
parts of Scotland; but they are formed so that the 
occupant presents his side to the chamber. Here, in 
Lewis, it is the top of his head that adjoins the inside 
of the house, whilst his feet approach the outside of the 
wall. 

All this is very curious, and, as we think, interesting. 
We go to distant countries to see semicivilised life, and 
behold, we have it at our doors. But it is far more in- 
teresting to find that the beehive-shaped huts, of which 
so many traces exist in Wales, also abound in these 
wild Hebrides, and that some few of them are even now 
used as habitations during the summer, when the cattle 
are driven to the distant spots where good pasture 
abounds, and where their owners remain with them in 
setters, as they would be called in Norway; hafodtau, as 
they were once called in Wales. 

These cyttiau or cloghauns, as our Irish friends call 
them, exist in St. Kilda, Borrera, the Flannan Isles, 
Harris, and near Uig, in Lewis. It is only at the last- 
named place that they are still used as human habita- 
tions, and even there, only about twenty remain habit- 
able. The people state that they are of unknown 
antiquity. Nevertheless, there is a report that one was 
built by a man still living, and another has a chimney. 
We recollect that, when visiting numbers of such build- 
ings in the south isles of Aran, near Galway, the late 
lamented Dr. O‘Donovan was disbelieved by some of the 
party, because it was stated that such a house had been 
built within less than thirty years of the time of our 
visit. But the old buildings are easily distinguished 
from new huts, by attending to the growth of lichens 
upon them, and the weathering of the stone. 

Mr. Thomas describes several of the huts in detail, 
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and gives excellent illustrative sketches of them. In 
that country they are called “ both,” plural “ bothan.” 
The first that are described are at half a mile from the 
shore at Loch Meabhg, in Harris Forest. There are 
two of them, of which one is quite perfect, irregularly 
circular in shape, 9 feet high and 18 feet in diameter 
externally. It has walls 5 to 6 feet thick at the base, 
where the external part is formed of stones irregularly 
thrown together, whilst the interior and the upper part 
consists of a well-built “ dry” stone wall. It is approx- 
imately conical, by the overhanging of the stones, and, 
therefore, gradual contraction of the circle at each 
course. The top is closed by a single stone. The door- 
way is rudely square, 3 feet high and 2 feet broad. 
The inclosed chamber is 8 feet by 7 feet; the walls 
perpendicular to about the height of 3 feet. At a 
little above the floor there are four small recesses or 
cupboards 1 by 14 foot square. 

The other hut has a prolongation on one side, 4% ft. 
long, by 1} to 2 feet broad, and 2 feet 4 inches high, 
closed at the end by a great naturally-placed rock. 

Those which are now, or have recently been inhabited, 
have usually two opposite doors, whilst the most ancient 
have only one. The stone at the top is removable to 
allow of the escape of smoke, and the doors are closed 
in accordance with the direction of the wind; the door 
itself being often a flat rough slab of gneiss. The two 
doors are usually so placed, that a line drawn from one 
to the other divides the hut into two unequal parts. 
Along this line a low row of stones is placed, so as to 
form a seat. In one of the divisions thus formed is the 
fire, in the other the sleeping place. A man of mode- 
rate height may often, by standing upright in the 
middle of the hut, put his head out at the hole in the 
roof and look around. Midway between the doors, a 
longish stone is so placed as to be drawn out when 
wanted, and a pot suspended from it. This contrivance 
is found in nearly all the ruined huts, as well as in the 
few which are now habitable. Over the conical stone 
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roof, a thick layer of living turf is placed, which soon . 
forms an excellent wind and water-tight and secure 
roof. In Iceland, where the houses are roofed in a simi- 
lar way, the people may often be seen mowing the 
grass on their house-tops, and in the Hebrides we have 
observed sheep feeding in such places. 

Mr. Thomas gives a sketch of one of the inhabited 
groups of huts. It reminds us of the views given in 
the narratives of distant voyages to the villages of un- 
civilised races, and much resembles a collection of 
gigantic beehives, with smoke rising out of their tops. 

At a place called Brothan Gearraidh na h-airde moire, 
on the shore of Loch Reasort, the ruin exists of a com- 
bination of twelve such huts as we have described, with 
connecting passages. It must have formed quite a 
mansion, having its separate apartments for the day and 
night, and for the purposes of the dairy. It was in- 
habited within the memory of man, and some of the 
last of the roofs have fallen in even since Mr. Thomas’s 
Visit. 

What are called Picts’ houses, only differ from the 
bothan by their larger size, more irregular form, and 
situation nearer to the sea, when the roof of turf is re- 
placed by a mound of sand covering the whole place. 
These must be carefully distinguished from the so- 
called Pictish towers, which are lofty round buildings, 
having passages and narrow chambers in their walls, 
and which are much too large ever to have had roofs 
in a country where trees are unknown. There is a 
Picts’ house, as we learn from Mr. Thomas, in Papa 
Westray, in Orkney, which would stow a whole clan 
according to the mode of packing the inhabitants in 
those districts, even at the present day. 

Mr. Thomas seems to write as if he believed that the 
Picts were really the introducers of this kind of, build- 
ing into the Hebrides. But if so, why do not we find 
them in other parts of the ancient Pictish country ? 
and why so abundantly in districts where the Picts are 
never known to have lived? In the Hebrides they are 
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far more likely to be of Scandinavian origin, for Mr. 
Thomas tells us that the northmen so completely extir- 
pated the older inhabitants, that there is scarcely a 
single feature in the country, which has an ancient 
Celtic name. This is undoubtedly a proof of far more 
complete extirpation than was usual in such cases. 

May we venture to hint at the remote possibility of 
the cyttiau being everywhere of northman origin. We 
believe that northmen frequented the British coasts 
centuries before the date usually assigned for their first 
appearance. If we mistake not, traces of them are 
found in the Irish chronicles at an exceedingly early 
date. Certainly we do not know of such buildings 
existing in Scandinavia; but there there has always 
been an abundance of timber, and, therefore, more 
commodious habitations could easily be built. Are 
cyttiau ever found at so great a distance from the 
coast as to render it improbable that the northmen 
should have there established themselves; or are we to 
suppose that they, and the enclosures surrounded by 
similar dry-stone walls, were invented by a primitive 
people who preceded the Celts in Europe, and that their 
use was continued by the succeeding race in certain 
places where timber could not be obtained? We very 
much doubt if they were originated in Britain by 
either of the two great invading races of Celts; the 
Welsh seem to have known nothing of them as habita- 
tions, and probably such was also the case with the Irish, 
except in a few spots on the western coasts, where 
early hermits (if not the people generally) are supposed 
to have lived in them. 

But this article has extended to far too great length, 
and we throw out these ideas, not as expecting them to 
be accepted, but as texts upon which others more 
learned than ourselves may found valuable dissertations. 

We have only to add that Mr. Thomas’s papers, 
which have furnished the text for our commentary, are 
to be found in the Proceedings of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, vol. iii, Pt. 1. 


C. C. B. 
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Correspondence, 


BRUT Y TYWYSOGION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—I have to thank your correspondent, “‘RevizwER,”’ for having 
called my attention to an error in my remarks, at the Swansea Meet- 
ing, on the Flemings of Pembroke and Gower. He is certainly justi- 
fied in saying that MS. B. of Brut y Tywysogion does not date from 
the thirteenth century, and also that no Welsh chronicle can truly be 
affirmed to be of that age. I fell into the error from having too hastily 
adopted the assertion in the preface to Williams’ ed. of Brut y Tywy- 
sogton, where (pp. xlv and xlvii) MS. B. is said to be “‘ older than A.,” 
and that “it was probably written about the end of the thirteenth 
century.” Knowing that much of this preface embodied the views of 
the late Mr. Aneurin Owen, I assumed, without further inquiry, that 
in this instance the critical judgment was his, and that he had seen 
reason to alter the views previously published in the Mon. Hist. Britan- 
nica. Now, however, I know the dictum to be that of Ab Ithel, and 
having considered the reasons alleged in its favour, have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that the evidences really ought to have led him to an 
opposite conclusion. 

The error, however, only affects the age of the MS. quoted; but 
does not invalidate the argument my statement was intended to sup- 
port, inasmuch as the settlement of the Flemings in Pembrokeshire is 
attested by an earlier and higher authority, namely, William of Mal- 
mesbury. I might have quoted to the same effect, not only the 
earlier MS. A. of Brut y Tywysogion, but the still earlier authority of 
MS. B. of Annales Cambria, which was confessedly written at the 
close of the thirteenth century. (Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 93.) One extract 
will serve to justify this affirmation, namely the entry, ‘‘ Flandrenses 
ad Ros venerunt,”’ which we find under the year 1107. 


Yours respectfully, Tuos. STEPHENS. 


THE “ MABINOGION.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—I have found, in the correspondence of the late Mr. Aneurin 
Owen with Mr. Petrie of the Record Commission, various notices of 
an edition of the Mabinogion, which his father, Dr. Owen Pughe, was 
preparing for press, and I append extracts with dates. I infer from 
them that he left behind him the complete Welsh text ready for the 
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press; but I should be glad to know whether he did not also leave 
an English Translation. I have not yet found a copy of the original 
list of subscribers, but very likely shall do so; and this will probably 
specify the circumstance. 
“Nantglyn. June 24, 1829. 
suesen “ My father has the Mabinogion ready; but his list of subscribers is 
not sufficiently extensive to warrant his going to press.” 
“Sept. 19, 1829. 
Snaaee “There is at present a prospect of the Mabinogion being published, 
a the list of subscribers is not sufficiently numerous to indemnify 
im.” 


“ Jan. 28, 1830. 
onsuay “T believe that arrangements will now be made for the production of 
the Mabinogion under the auspices of the Cymrodorion. £50 has been 
devoted to it by the N. W. Society; and it is expected similar sums will be 
advanced from S. and West Wales. This will secure my father from loss, 
and stimulate the persons interested in the societies to procure subscribers.” 


“ Ap. 2, 1830. 
obeose “The Mabinogion will most probably be now soon published. The 
Cymrodorion Society have engaged to do so; and as the MS., etc., is ready, 
no obstacle exists to prevent its coming out.” 
“Sept. 4, 1830. 


abtsne “The Cymrodorion Society have decided to print the Mubinogion, 
and have applied to my father on the subject. It will thus probably soon 


be put to press.” 
“Sept. 1, 1831. 
sees “ My father......is preparing the Mabinogion for the press.” 


It would be curious to compare this correspondence with the papers 
of the late Rev. T. Price of Cwmdu. 
I am, etc., An ANTIQUARY. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 71.—“‘ REDWALLES, PEMBROKESHIRE” (see Query 116, Arch. 
Camb., No. XXXI), according to Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, p. 345, is 
Vagwr-goch, within a mile of New Inn, on the Haverfordwest and 
Cardigan road, in a north-west direction, and in the parish of Morrvil. 
It is marked both in the map of Campbell and in that of the Ordnance 
Board, and is about equidistant from Fishguard and Newport. Fenton 
says he should hardly have noticed this place, were it not to account 
for its name, Redwall, and continues thus: ‘In this county, particu- 
larly in mountainous tracts unenclosed, lands—as you will find it 
expressed in old Latin deeds, then the only law vehicle—were said to 
be held in rudivallo: a Latin term coined by conveyancers from the 
word rhydywal, to run at large; importing that on such lands cattle 
were to depasture in common, within certain limits and at certain 
seasons. But when this promiscuous sort of holding ceased in com- 
mon fields, and enclosures took place, rudivall was turned into red- 
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wall, and that translated back into the Welsh Vagwrgoch,—a name 
frequently occurring in that part of the county, where, by old writings, 
we find that lands were held by such tenure.” J. T. 


Note 72 (answer to Query 116).—Repwattrs, PEMBROKESHIRE. 
—A farm called Redwall, which is probably the place intended by the 
Redwalles of the Baronia de Kemeys, is situate about six miles from 
Fishguard, on the left side of the road leading to the New Inn. Its 
Welsh name is Fagwyrgoch fawr, which, translated into English, 
signifies Great Redwall: the adjective fawr (rad. mawr), “‘ great,” 
being added to distinguish it from another place on the other side of 
the mountain, near Cwmgwaun, designated Fagwyrgoch fach,—in 
English, Little Redwall. The origin and meaning of the term ‘Red- 
walles would form an interesting subject of inquiry. Geo. Owen, in 
his Hist. of Pembrokeshire, Cam. Reg. (vol. ii, p. 188), states that he 
found Redvallo, Redvallis, and sometimes Rudwall, used in ancient 
deeds; and that Rudwall, in his time, signified any land that was 
regarded as common, at certain seasons of the year, among the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. He mentions also (pp. 199, 200) a certain 
custom which prevailed in some part of the county where the tenure 
of gavel-kind existed, by which the cattle of the neighbours were 
allowed the privilege of free pasture on unenclosed land. That cus- 
tom, he adds, was called ‘‘ Redwall custom’; and the season of the 
year when it came into force, was after harvest time, and was named 
‘Redwall time.” 

An opinion is expressed by Fenton, in a note appended, p. 196, 
that the original word was “ Rhyddfal, signifying to wander’; from 
which the law term rudivallo, used in legal documents, was derived. 
But in his Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire (p. 346) he affirms 
that the Latin rudivallo was coined by conveyancers from rhydywal, 
to run at large. In neither case, however, do the origin and meaning 
given by him to these terms appear to me to be conclusive, since it is 
not very probable that the original name, which was Welsh, after 
having been Latinized and then Englished, would have been translated 
back again from English into the Welsh Fagwyrgoch: otherwise how 
came Fagwyrlas in the same neighbourhood, and Fagwyrlwyd near 
Cilgwyn church, to be so called? Besides, the terms ‘‘ rhyddfal” and 
‘“‘rhydywal,”’ as I understand them, bear different meanings from those 
assigned to them by Fenton, which I take to be as follows, viz.,— 
“‘rhyddfal” (rhydd-mal), free grinding; ‘‘rhyddfal” for “‘ rhyddfael,” 
(rhydd-mael) free traffic; ‘‘rhydywal’” (rhyd-y-gwal), ford of the wall, 
= ford by the wall; ‘rhydywal” (rhyd-y-gw4l), ford of the resting- 
place. 

According to a note founded on George Owen’s MS., added by 
Fenton in his Zour (p. 347), it appears “that in the twenty-second 
year of Edward I, there was a grant of one fair and one market to 
Robert de Vale, at his manor of Redwall.”? Both the market and the 
fair are also mentioned by George Owen in his Hist. (p. 158), as fol- 
lows, viz.: ‘At Redwalles a market on Monday; a faire in vigilia 
festo & crastino Sti. Edmundi Regis, which is 20th of June.” A copy 
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of the charter in which the above named grant was made by Edward, 
appeared as a part of the Register Book of Kemeys in the last number 
of the Journal, pp. 75, 76. 

An intelligent farmer resident in the neighbourhood of Newport, 
who is well acquainted with the names of the places on the surround- 
ing hills, states that he believes Redwall to be derived from Rhyd- 
wilym (by abbreviation, Rhydwil), that is, William’s ford, or Wilford ; 
and assigns as his reason for that belief, that there is a “ rhyd” (ford) 
near the farmhouse of Redwall; and that there are several other 
places known to him, within the circle of a few miles, which bear 
similar names, as Rhydwilym, situate between three and four miles 
beyond Maenclochog; and Rhydwel, below Pengegin, on the river 
Gwaun. There is also a place called Bwichwil in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

But from whatever root the second portion.of the term Redwall 
may come, there is certainly some show of reason for believing that 
“‘rhyd” is the source of the first syllable; for in the following part 
of the Register Book of Kemeys, which appeared in the last number of 
the Journal, it is spelled in two separate places in the same way, as 
“rede” in Kylrede; or Kilrede (Cilrhyd), the retreat of the ford. 

The foregoing observations are submitted with the hope that some 
one better acquainted with the topography of Kemeys than myself, 
will take up the subject, and pursue the inquiry to a successful issue. 

—_—— LLALLAWG. 

Note 73.—“*CwnninceER.” (See Query 117, Arch. Camb., No. 
XXXI.)—Within two miles of Haverfordwest, on the western bank 
of the Cleddy, in the parish of Haroldston St. Issels, is a place called 
“The Cunnygar.” I have spelt the word as the people pronounce it; 
for I have never seen it written, and it is not marked on any map that 
I have seen. This may well have been the rabbit-warren—there are 
still some rabbits there—which supplied the tables of the Perrots of 
Haroldston. J. T. 





Query 119.—Roman Roaps 1n BREcKNOCKSHIRE.—Can any cor- 
respondent give information as to lines of Roman road crossing the 
Black Mountains between Monmouthshire and Brecknockshire? I do 
not mean the line leading from the Gaer near Cwmdu, to the Gaer 
near Hay; nor any line coming through Crickhowel. M. Lt. 





Query 120.—Anrtiquity or WetsH Litera, PERMUTATIONS.— 
It is known that in the oldest Welsh MSS., literal permutations, as 
they are now understood and used, do not occur. What is the earliest 
date at which they can be proved to have been wrttten? An exact 
teference to MSS. or printed books is what I want to obtain. J. P. 


Query 121.—Go.tp Mines 1n Wates.—Now that gold is found in 
a certain degree of abundance in Merioneth,—the total yield being 
about twenty pounds of pure gold per week, or nearly half a ton per 
ann.,—it becomes a matter of some interest to inquire whether any 
mention of gold mining, or gold washing, or gold discovery, is made by 
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any of our ancient native writers. Do any of our chronicles, or the 
Laws of Howel dda, or any of our poets, allude to the subject as con- 
nected with Wales? A MEMBER. 





Query 122.—Lianrwst or Luanrecwast.—A writer in the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association, in a recent paper upon the 
itinerary of Bogo de Clare, a gentleman of rank in the immediate ser- 
vice of Edward I, considers the two names of places given above as 
equivalents. There is an inconsistency in point of distance ridden in 
a certain number of hours, which, in my opinion, renders the suppo- 
sition incorrect. But I want to ask whether any other name than the 
former of these two words was ever known to be applied to that town? 
I think I know what place the second name refers to; but I want an 
answer to this query before saying more about it. ANTIQUARY. 


Query 123.—Roxsert VauGHan oF Henewrrt.—Is any correct 
list yet compiled of the writings of this eminent early antiquary ? 
OFFEIRIAD. 





fHliscellaneous Potices, 


LiyswEen Cuurcu, ErecKNocKsHIRE.—We are sorry to hear 
that this ancient edifice has been pulled down, and that a new one is 
to be erected on the same spot: indeed, the first stone of it has been 
laid. No necessity for this demolition existed. The old church was 
perfectly capable of restoration and suitable ornamentation, in the 
hands of a competent architect; and its demolition is tantamount to a 
confession, on the part of the parochial authorities, that to destroy 
was for them easier than to preserve. Old churches are national 
monuments, not to be tampered with nor to be slighted: the associa- 
tions connected with them ought not to be trifled with, far less oblite- 
rated; and we earnestly recommend our readers to set their faces 
decidedly against all demolition, and substitution of new buildings,— 
erected, as too many are, more for the benefit of the builder’s pocket 
than for any other purpose ultimately realized. The old church of 
Llyswen was somewhat anomalous, as almost all medieval buildings 
are; but then the architect would have shewn greater professional 
talent in grappling with its difficulties than in destroying them. The 
probability is that, when the new church is erected, it wiil not be in 
character with the historical architecture of the district. All through- 
out Brecknockshire and Radnorshire the churches have their own 
peculiar characteristics, their own localisms. This character should 
be preserved. We have no right at the present day, however prettily 
illustrated our manuals of Gothic architecture may be, to remove the 
handiwork of our forefathers. Sooner than go on demolishing and. 
rebuilding in the manner and to the extent we are now doing, at an 
enormous cost, it would be better to let the old buildings, plain or 
ugly as they may be, pass down unscathed to our children, who will 
have more respect for them than is shewn by ourselves. 














Rebiewos. 


Tue Cat-Sranz, EpINBURGHSHIRE, ETC. By J. Y. Simpson, M.D,, 
etc., etc. 1 vol. 4to. Edinburgh, 1862. Neil & Co. 


THE learned Professor, who has published this volume, has done good 
service to archeology not only by his acute and yet good-tempered 
style of discussion, but also by bringing to bear upon his subject a 
full amount of scientific and philosophical observation. This is the 
more important in a work treating specially upon Scottish archeology, 
because, as Professor Simpson observes in his first page,— 


“The Medieval Archeology of Scotland is confessedly sadly deficient in 
written documents. From the decline of Roman records and rule, onward 
through the next six or eight centuries, we have very few, or almost no 
written data to guide us in Scottish historical or antiquarian inquiries. Nor 
have we any numismatic evidence whatever to appeal to. In consequence 
of this literary dearth, the roughest lapidary inscriptions belonging to these 
dark periods of our history come to be invested with an interest much 
beyond their mere intrinsic value. The very want of other contemporaneous 
lettered documents and data imparts importance to the rudest legends cut 
on our ancient lettered stones. For even brief and meagre tombstone in- 
criptions rise into matters of historical significance when all the other lite- 
rary chronicles and annals of the men and of the times to which these 
inscriptions belong, have, in the lapse of ages, been destroyed and lost.” 


It is always desirable to find an antiquary, and especially a man of 
exact science, treating his topic with so much good humour and sound 
sense. The following is the Professor’s description of the stone as it 
has been examined by himself: 


“The Cat-stane stands in the parish of Kirkliston, on the farm of Briggs, 
in a field on the north side of the road to Linlithgow, and between the sixth 
and seventh milestone from Edinburgh. It is placed within a hundred 

ards of the south bank of the Almond, nearly half a mile below the Boat- 
Sous Bridge, and about three miles above the entrance of the stream into 
the Frith of Forth, at the old Roman station of Cramond, or Caer Amond. 
The monument is located in nearly the middle of the base of a triangular 
fork of ground formed by the meeting of the Gogar Water with the River 
Almond. The Gogar flows into the Almond about six or seven hundred 
yards below the site of the Cat-stane. The ground on which the Cat-stane 
stands is the beginning of a ridge slightly elevated above the general level 
of the neighbouring fields. The stone itself consists of a massive, unhewn 
block of the secondary greenstone-trap of the district, many large boulders 
of which lie in the bed of the neighbouring river. In form it is somewhat 

rismatic, or irregularly triangular, with its.angles very rounded. This 
arge monolith is nearly twelve feet in circumference, about four feet five 
inches in width, and three feet three inches in thickness. Its height above 
ground is about four feet and a half. The Honourable Mrs. Ramsay of 
Barnton, upon whose son’s property the monument stands, very kindly 
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granted liberty last year for an examination by digging beneath and 
around the stone. The accom- 
panying woodcut, taken by my 
friend Mr. Drummond, is a copy 
of a sketch, made at the time, 
of the stone as exposed when 
pursuing this search around its 
exposed basis. We found the 
stone to be a block seven feet 
three inches in total length, and 
nearly three feet buried in the 
soil. It was placed upon a basis 
of stones, forming apparently the 
remains of a built stone grave, 
which contained no bones or 
other relics, and that had very Z 
evidently been already searched ~% 
and harried. I shall, indeed, 
have immediately occasion to cite 
a@ passage proving that a century 
and a half ago the present pil- 
lar-stone was surrounded, like 
some other ancient graves, by a 
circular range of large flat-laid J 
stones; and when this outer circle } 
was removed,—if not before,— 
the vicinity and base of the cen- 
tral pillar were very probably 
dug into and disturbed.’ 





PQs 


Professor Simpson then gives an account of the different ways in 
which the inscription on this stone has been read, from the time of 
Edward Lhwyd, that indefatigable archeologist, down to the present ; 
and backs his opinion by reading the letters—as, indeed, they read 
most easily—just in the same way as the Cambrian antiquary did in 
1699: 


IN OC TV 
MVLO IACIT 
VETTA F 
vicTi 


The fac-simile of Ed. Lhwyd’s drawing will be found on the next 
page; and we are indebted for both these illustrations to the author’s 
kindness. 

Our readers will make up their own minds as to the paleogra- 
phical age and value of this inscription from the illustration which 
we have laid before them. The author discusses the peculiarities 
of the characters at some length, and explains his meaning by refer- 
ences to the early inscribed stones of Wales, so often commented 
upon in our own pages; but we cannot give extracts, for this would 
be to mutilate the whole to no purpose. Nor can we lay before our 
readers the arguments whereby the author is led to infer that this 
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inscription commemorates the grandfather of Hengist and Horsa. 
This portion of the book they must of necessity read and cogitate upon 










IM ocTV 
MW LolACIT 
VETTA fk 
vicTl- 






for themselves. We find, however, in one of the notes, some matter 
that is sure to be acceptable to them, and therefore we give it in full: 


“ Historia Britonum, c. ix. At one time I fancied it possible that the 
mutilated and enigmatical remains of ancient Welsh poetry furnished us 
with a name for the Cat-stane older still than that appellation itself. Among 
the fragments of old Welsh historical poems ascribed to Taliesin, one of the 
best known is that on the battle of Gwen-Ystrad, In this composition the 
= describes, from professedly personal observation, the feats at the above 

ttle of the army of his friend and great patron, Urien, king of Rheged, 
who was subsequently killed at the siege of Medcaut, or Lindisfarne, about 
4.D. 572. Villemarque places the battle of Gwen-Ystrad between a.p. 547 
and a.p. 560. 

“The British kingdom of Rheged, over which Urien ruled, is by some 
authorities considered as the old British or Welsh kingdom of Cumbria or 
Cumberland ; but, according to others, it must have been situated further 
northwards. In the poem of the battle of Gwen-Ystrad (see the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, vol. i, p. 53), Urien defeats the enemy—apparently the Saxons 
or Angles—under Ida, king of Bernicia. In one line near the end of the 
poem, Taliesin describes Urien as attacking his foes ‘by the white stone of 
Galysten,’— 

‘Pan amwyth ai alon yn Lech wen Galysten.’ 
The word ‘Galysten,’ when separated into such probable original compo- 
nents as ‘ Gai’ and ‘lysten,’ is remarkable from the latter part of the appel- 
lation, ‘lysten,’ corresponding with the name ‘ Liston’ of the old barony or 
parish in which the Cat-stane stands: the prefix Kirk (Kirk-liston) being, 
as is well known, a comparatively modern addition. The word ‘Gal’ is a 
common term, in compound Keltic words, for ‘stranger’ or ‘foreigner.’ In 
the Gaelic branch of the Keltic, ‘lioston’ signifies, according to Sir James 
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Foulis, ‘an inclosure on the side of a river.’ (See Mr. Muckersie on the 
origin of the name of Kirkliston in the Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. x, 
p.68.) The Highland Society’s Gaelic Dictionary gives ‘ liostean’ as a lodg- 
ing, tent, or booth. In the Cymric, ‘lystyn’ signifies, according to Dr. Owen 
Pughe, ‘a recess or lodgment.’ (See his Welsh Dictionary, swb voce.) The 
compound word, Gal-lysten, would perhaps not be thus overstrained if it 
were held as possibly originating in the meaning, ‘the lodgment, inclosure, 
or resting-place of the foreigner’; and the line quoted would, under such 
an idea, not inaptly apply to the grave-stone of such a foreign leader as 
Vetta. Urien’s forces are described in the first line of the poem of the 
battle of Gwen-Ystrad as ‘the men of Cattraeth who set out with the dawn.” 
Cattraeth is now believed by many eminent archeologists to be a localit 

situated at the eastern end of Antonine’s wall on the Firth of Forth—Cal- 
lander, Carriden, or more probably the castle hill at Blackness, which con- 
tains various remains of ancient structures, Urien’s foes at the battle of 
Gwen-Ystrad were apparently the Angles or Saxons of Bernicia,—this last 
term of Bernicia, with its capital at Bamborough, including at that time 
the district of modern Northumberland, and probably also Berwickshire and 
part of the Lothians. An army marching from Cattraeth, or the eastern 
end of Antonine’s Wall, to meet such an army, would, if it took the shortest 
or coast line, pass, after two or three hours march, very near the site of the 
Cat-stane. A ford and a fort are alluded to in the poem. The neighbour- 
ing Almond has plenty of fords; and on its banks the name of two forts or 
‘caers’ are still left, viz. Cerlowrie (Caer-l-Urien ?) and Caer Almond,—one 
directly opposite the Cat-stane, the other three miles below it. But no 
modern name remains near the Cat-stane to identify the name of ‘the fair 
or white strath.’ ‘Lenny’—the name of the immediately adjoining barony 
on the banks of the Almond, or in its ‘strath’ or ‘dale,’"—presents insur- 
mountable philological difficulties to its identification with Gwen,—the L 
and G, or Gw, not being interchangeable. The valley of Strath-Broc (Brox- 
burn)—the seat, in the twelfth century, of Freskyn of Strath-Broc, and con- 
sequently the cradle of the noble house of Sutherland—runs into the valley 
of the Almond about two miles above the Cat-stane. In this, as in other 
Welsh and Gaelic names, the word ‘strath’ is a prefix to the name of the 
adjoining river. In the word ‘Gwen-Ystrad,’ the word ‘strath’ is, on the 
contrary, in the unusual position of an affix; shewing that the appellation 
is descriptive of the beauty or fairness of the strath which it designates. 
The valley or dale of the Almound, and the rich tract of fertile country 
stretching for miles to the south-west of the Cat-stane, certainly well merit 
such a designation as ‘fair’ or ‘ beautiful’ valley—‘ Gwen-Ystrad’; but we 
have not the slightest evidence whatever that such a name was ever applied 
to this tract. In his learned edition of Zes Bardes Bretons, Poémes du 
vit Siécle, the Viscount Villemarqué, in the note which he has appended to 
Taliesin’s poem of the battle of Gwen-Ystrad, suggests (p. 412) that this 
term exists in a modern form under the name of Queen’s-strad, or Queen’s- 
ferry, a locality within three miles of the Cat-stane. But it is certain that 
the name of Qutensferry, applied to the well-known passage across the 
Forth, is of the far later date of Queen Margaret, the wife of Malcolm Can- 
more. Numerous manors and localities in the Lothians and around Kirk- 
liston end in the Saxon affix, “ton,” or town,—a circumstance rendering it 
probable that Lis-ton had pcssibly a similar origin. And further, against 
the idea of the appellation of ‘the white stone of Galysten’ being applicable 
to the Cat-stane, is the fact that it is, as I have already stated, a block of 
greenstone basalt; and the light tint which it presents, when viewed at a 
distance in strong sunlight—owing to its surface being covered with whitish 
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lichen—is scarcely sufficient to have warranted a poet, indulging in the 
utmost poetical license, to have sung of it as ‘the white stone.’ After all, 
however, the adjective ‘wen,’ or ‘gwenn’ as Villemarqué writes it, may 
signify ‘fair’ or ‘ beautiful’ when applied to the stone, just as it probably 
does when applied to the strath which was the seat of the battle ‘Gwenn 
Ystrad.’ ” 


Some typographical errors occur in the work, which should be 
rectified in a new edition; but, on the whole, the book is admirably 
turned out,—as, indeed, most books on Scottish antiquities have been 
of late years. 

The whole pith and marrow of the author’s conclusions are summed 
up by him thus: 

“ The chief points of evidence which I have attempted to adduce in favour 
of the idea that the Cat-stane commemorates the grandfather of Hengist 
and Horsa may be summed up as follows: 

“], The surname of Verra upon the Cat-stane is the name of the grand- 
father of Hengist and Horsa, as given by our oldest genealogists. 

“2. The same historical authorities all describe Vetta as the son of Victa; 
and the person recorded on the Cat-stane is spoken of in the same distinc- 
tive terms, ‘ VETTA F(ILIVS) VIOTI.’ 

“3, Vetta is not a common ancient Saxon name, and it is highly impro- 
bable that there existed in ancient times two historical Vettas, the sons of 
two Victas. 

“4, Two generations before Hengist and Horsa arrived in England, a 
Saxon host, as told by Ammianus, was leagued with the other races of 
modern Scotland (the Picts, Scots, and Attacots) in fighting with a Roman 
army under Theodosius. 

“&, These Saxon allies were very probably under a leader who claimed 
royal descent from Woden, and consequently under an ancestor or pre- 
relative of Hengist and Horsa. 

“6. The battle-ground between the two armies was, in part at least, the 
district placed between the two Roman walls, and consequently included 
the tract in which the Cat-stane is placed: this district being erected by 
Theodosius, after its subjection, into a fifth Roman province. 

“7, The paleographic characters of the inscription accord with the idea 
that it was cut about the end of the fourth century. 

“8, The Latin is the only language known to have been used in British 
inscriptions and other writings, in these early times, by the Romanized 
Britons and the foreign colonists and conquerors of the island. 

‘9, The occasional erection of monuments to Saxon leaders is proved by 
the fact mentioned by Bede, that in his time, or in the eighth century, there 
stood in Kent a monument commemorating the death of Horsa.” 
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TRURO MEETING, 1862. 





REPORT. 
Tue Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held at Truro, 
on the 25th of August, 1862, and the five following days, in com- 
pliance with an invitation from the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
The following are the names of the members of the Local Committee 
under whose superintendence the usual arrangements were made :— 


Local Committee, 
E. Summxe, Esq., Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, Chairman. 
BaruamM, Esq., M.D., Vice-Chairman. 


The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe 

The Lord Viscount Falmouth 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 

Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart. 

R. Davey, Esq., M.P. 

T. J. Agar Robartes, Esq., M.P. 

J.J. Rogers, Esq., M.P. 

J. St. Aubyn, Esq., M.P. 

Augustus Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Montague E. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

H. Andrew, Esq., Truro 

J.J. A. Boase, Esq., Penzance 

W. H. Bond, Esq., Truro 

J. T. Brown, Esq., Truro 

J. Palmer Budd, Esq., F.G.S., Ystaly- 
fera, Swansea 

John Carlyon, Esq., Truro 

J. G. Chilcott, Esq., Truro 

R. W. Childs, Esq., London 

W. H. Christoe, Esq., Truro 

F. Hearle Cock, Esq., Truro 

Jonathan Couch, Esq., F.L.S., Polperro 

R. Q. Couch, Esq., Penzance 

T. Q. Couch, Esq., Bodmin 

William Coulson, Esq., Penzance 

R. Edmonds, Esq., Plymouth 

Charles Fox, Esq., Falmouth 

Hingston Harvey, Esq., Truro 

R. Hunt, Esq., F.R.S., Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street 

James Jago, M.D., Truro 


John James, Esq. 

Rev. O. Manley 

R. Marrack, Esq. 

Francis Michell, Esq., Truro 

R. R. Michell, Esq., Mayor of Marazion 
W. Michell, Esq., Truro 

W.E. Michell, Esq., Truro 

Rev. C. D. Newman, Truro 

S. Pascoe, Esq., Mayor of Truro 
S.R. Pattison, Esq., London 

A. Paull, Esq., Truro 

J. BR. Paull, Esq., Truro 

E. H. Pedler, Esq., Liskeard 

Rev. J. Perry, Perranzabuloe 

Rev. T. Phillpotts, Porthgwidden 
Joseph Roberts, Esq., Truro 

E. Hearle Rodd, Esq., Penzance 
Rev. W. Rogers, Mawnan, Falmouth 
P. P. Smith, Esq., Tremorvah 

H. S. Stokes, Esq., Truro 

Rev. E. J. Treffry, Place, Fowey 
E.BeauchampTucker,Esq.,Pencalenick 
R. Tweedy, Esq., Tregolls 

W. Tweedy, Esq., Tregolls 

Rev. R. Vautier, Kenwyn Vicarage 
Rev. J. Wallis, Vicarage, Bodmin 

N. Whitley, Esq., Truro 

J. M. Williams, Esq., Caerhays Castle 
Arthur Willyams, Esq., Truro 

E. S. Carus-Wilson, Esq., Truro 
Rev. G. M. Woolcombe, Truro 


Local Secretaries. 

Rev. C. D. Newman, M.A., Truro. 
Hineston Harvey, Esq., Truro. 
Local Treasurer, 

R. Tweepy, Esq., Cornish Bank, Truro. 
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The meetings, by permission of S. Pascoe, Esq., Mayor of Truro, 
were held partly in ie council chamber, partly in the court room of 
the municipal buildings. The museum was formed in the council 
chamber and the large corridor adjoining. The spacious walls of 
these apartments were completely covered with the drawings, rubbings, 
photographs, etc., exhibited; and several collections could not be 
exhibited for want of room. The museum and library of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall were thrown open to members on this 
occasion. 

A Table d Héte was opened, morning and evening, at one of the 
two principal hotels, alternately. Excursions, as on all previous 
occasions, were made every morning; and meetings, for reading 
papers and transacting general business, were held in the evening. 

On Thursday, 28th, and Friday, 29th of August, the excursions 
lay round Penzance. The evening meeting on the former of those 
days was, therefore, held in the town hall of that place, and members 
remained there for the night. 





MONDAY, AUGUST 2é5ru. 





Art half-past nine o’clock, the general committee having agreed on 
their report and completed their other business, the town hall was 
opened to the general assemblage, including members of the Cambrian 
Association, the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and visitors. 

Sir SterHen R. Grynne, Bart., proposed that, in the absence of 
the President, Mr. Hussey Vivian, the Earl of Dunraven be requested 
to take the chair.—E. Smirxe, Esq., seconded the motion, and it 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Tue Eart or Dunraven accordingly took the chair; and the 
public business proceeded as follows :— 

Epwarp Smirke, Esq., (Vice- Warden of the Stannaries, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Cornwall Institution, and Chairman of the Local 
Committee), then rose and spoke as follows :—‘‘My Lord Dunraven ; 
Ladies and Gentlemen; and Members of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association ; at this time I happen to be President of the Institution, 
at whose invitation your Society are met here; and I beg leave, in the 
name and on behalf of that Institution, of which I am the unworthy 
President, to tender you the expression of our warm and cordial 
welcome. We welcome you on your first arrival in the ancient duchy 
and county of Cornwall. I hope that your meeting will be prosperous, 
and that it will be satisfactory to those, who have taken so long a 
journey, and incurred so much fatigue, to reach this place. I hope 
that when you return hence, you will be able to look back on your 
visit here as a period passed not without profit and not without 
pleasure; and that you will consider that your pilgrimage here has 
not been altogether barren of results.—Ethnologists have, for some 
time, come to the conclusion that the races who originally inhabited 
this ancient duchy are of kin to that Principality to which so many of 
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your Society belong. Tradition has told us that the two peoples are 
kindred; and those who have looked into the structure of their 
languages and who have studied their comparative grammars, have 
come to the conclusion that this tradition is well founded, and has 
every appearance of truth. As, at this day we, in Cornwall, have 
only an extinct language, and scarcely any vestiges of that language 
existing, we can have few points of comparison; but still there are 
some features of resemblance, such as befit sisters who have been so 
long parted; guales decent esse sorores. I understand your Society 
have come here, not to look at the natural features of this county. 
Those who have hitherto been inhabitants of the Principality, a 
country abounding in magnificent mountains and beautiful vales— 
those who are conversant with such scenes, are not the persons to 
come into Cornwall in search of the picturesque. I am far from say- 
ing that this country is deficient in picturesque beauty. Very far from 
it; but at the same time we cannot, in that respect, vie with the 
Principality. There are some who have spoken disparaging things 
respecting this county. Many of you are acquainted with an enter- 
taining book—Espriella’s Letters. I believe the accomplished author 
of that book was more conversant with Somersetshire than with other 
counties; for he says, by way of indirect aspersion on this county, that 
those who think Devonshire the most beautiful of counties, must either 
have been fast asleep when they passed through Somerset, or they 
must have visited Devon after passing through Cornwall. Such 
was the disparaging opinion of a writer at no distant date. But that 
opinion was founded on deplorable experience of an early period of 
travelling in this county, when those who landed at Falmouth, travelled 
to Launceston over forty or fifty miles of the back-bone of the county 
—over moors of most uninviting aspect, with only two resting-places 
for travellers, and these named, by some rule of inversion—the 
Indian Queen and the Jamaica Inn. But if you have come here 
for the enjoyment of picturesque beauties, you will have no great 
difficulty in finding many such. I will mention some of them. For 
instance, any one passing from Looe (taking that part of the county) 
through the beautiful woods of Glynn,—those woods associated with 
the name of your President, who has lately lost his seat,—but ouly by 
temporary displacement—would in that district find very much to 
admire. And then he might go on to the beautiful stream at Dunmeer 
and to Pencarrow, and to the fine retired rocks at Hantagantock, 
which a friend of mine pronounced to be one of the most beautiful 
spots in this country. The lover of the picturesque might then go to 
Lostwithiel and Restormel and thence to the streams of the Fowey 
and the Fal, the banks of which are extremely beautiful ; and pro- 
ceeding further westward, he would visit those beautiful coves that 
surround the southern coast of what we call the Meneage District. 
And last of all, still proceeding westward, to those scenes which I 
believe you will visit before you leave this place, he would see those 
magnificent columnar rocks that stand out like grey sentinels watching 
the furthest entrance to this our country of England. And finally, 
he would look on the lovely shores of our western bay and its 
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far-famed Mount—that Mount associated with so many historical re- 
collections, and, above all, immortalized by the greatest of poets, 
when he sang of the death of his beloved Lycidas, who still 


“ Sleeps by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 


But I will say no more on that subject. Your mission here is 
different from that; your mission is to learn something, if we have 
anything to communicate to you, respecting the ancient language and 
literature of this county. You will wish also to hear something of the 
ancient arts and architecture scattered over the county. With regard 
to the first, I am sorry to say we shall be rather pupils than teachers. 
I regret that we possess very little information concerning the ancient 
language of Cornwall. It has long been extinct. I question if so 
much of it existed a hundred years ago as to justify the philosophical 
speculations of Borlase and Lhuyd. It was, however, extant in the 
times of Henry VIII and Edward VI; and two or three MS. of that 
date are all we have to show as relics of the ancient literature of 
Cornwall. There is a gentleman among you who has produced the 
only work of importance on that subject; he has recently, with great 
care, edited a Grammar of the Cornish Language. I have looked 
through it, and I think I can pronounce, with some confidence, that 
it is the only scientific work of the kind that has yet been produced, 
and that it is well worthy of careful study. With regard to material 
works of art—in architecture and so on—we have some very curious 
monuments—their origin so lost in antiquity that we do not know 
what date to assign to them. You will see in an adjoining room some 
rude rubbings that indicate what I have called the primeval period. 
Some of them, perhaps many of them, may be of date subsequent to 
the Romans, but certainly they are of pre-historic date; they have no 
connection with known history; and I question whether any history 
will ever be discovered, that will throw light on the names which have 
been carved on those rude memorials. With regard to other works 
of art, you have before you gentlemen well known in this county and 
elsewhere, who will give you much better information than I can with 
regard to the architecture of this county. Our buildings of a sacred 
character are not numerous; as regards ecclesiastical architecture we 
stand far below other counties. It would be idle for us to strut about 
with the imagination that we have produced any great works of 
ecclesiastical architecture. I may say, in excuse for our deficiency in 
this respect, that the material we possess is so extremely refractory 
that it will not submit to the chisel of the sculptor. But still, you 
will find attempts, and not unsuccessful attempts, to produce a kind 
of ornamentation—as, for instance, at Launceston, and also, to some 
extent, in the church here at Truro; and we have some very elegantly 
designed towers. But with regard to such architectural decoratious 
as you see in counties where they have a more serviceable material 
than granite and a very hard slate, you will look in vain for them; 
because no genius, no talent, could possibly insculp those rocks with 
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anything like the skill that is displayed in many works of ecclesiastical 
architecture in other counties. But we will show you what we can. 
We have taken such means as will bring you in contact with those 
objects which are most accessible to us, and which also are most 
characteristic of the county. More, I think, we could hardly do. I 
am sorry that these objects are very much scattered and dispersed, 
and that there is no one particular point to which you can go 
with any prospect of receiving instruction in the architecture of the 
county generally. But there are several gentlemen who have given 
very great attention to the subject and who have published works 
upon it; and I have no doubt they will be faithful expositors to you. 
—I have already, ladies and gentlemen, occupied more of your time 
than in a mere welcome I ought to do. I only hope that for your ex- 
cursions the weather will prove favourable ; it has been favourable so 
far, but this is a county not seldom frequented by clouds. I only 
hope sincerely that the sun will smile upon your excursions, and that 
the clouds will reserve their contents for the turnip-fields; and, in 
every other respect, I trust you will enjoy your visit to Cornwall.” 
(applause). 

Tue Eart or Dunraven. “Ladies and Gentlemen:—I must 
express, for myself, as I am sure for all present at this meeting, our 
regret at the absence of the President on this occasion. He will, I 
hope, be here to morrow evening, when he will read to you his 
inaugural address. I therefore feel it would be very much out of 
place for me to say many words, to forestall the remarks he will make, 
further than to express for the Cambrian Archeological Association 
the gratification it afforded us to receive an invitation to hold our 
meeting in this place this year. Although it has been said truly how 
full of interest and of scenic beauty the principality is, yet I for one, 
as a member of our Association, come here expecting to find scenes of 
great and striking beauty, particularly on your sea-coast, and also to 
find many most interesting and remarkable monuments of antiquity— 
in fact, to have a rich antiquarian treat. We may also hope to find 
here gentlemen severally representing the different countries occupied 
by the Celtic race; and if we should be fortunate enough to meet 
here, gentlemen from Scotland, Ireland, and Brittany, we may hope 
to compare the knowledge which we possess of our several countries, 
and thus to elucidate some of those problems that have hitherto 
received very inadequate solution, and to resolve questions that we 
know very little about. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not now 
detain you longer, but will request the Secretary to read the Com- 
mittee’s Annual Report.” 

Witiram Latrence Banxs, Esq., F.S.A., Brecon, General 
Secretary for South Wales, then read the following Report. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


“Your Committee, in making their annual report, desire to express 
the sense of the obligation they feel to the President of the present 
meeting for having so readily and kindly responded to the wish of the 
Association that he should retain during the present year, the 
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presidential chair, the duties attendant upon which office he so ably 
discharged during the previous one. Your Committee take the 
earliest opportunity of thanking the President and Members of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall for the very kind manner in which they 
have received the Cambrian Archeological Association, and for the 
strenuous exertions which they have made to insure a successful 
meeting of the Association at Truro. They also wish to acknowledge 
the very liberal manner in which subscriptions have been given 
towards the expenses of the meeting. They trust that the kindred 
feeling established between the two societies will be still more 
strongly cemented by the visit of the Cornish society during next year 
to Wales, when your Committee feel assured every effort will be made 
to return the kindness bestowed upon the present occasion. 

“‘Your Committee wish again to direct the attention of the Asso- 
ciation to the necessity of making some permanent arrangement for 
the future superintendence of the publications of the Association. 
They are happy to be enabled to state that the arrangements made 
for the transfer of the printing and publication of the Archeologia 
Cambrensts to London have been eminently successful. The printer 
has executed his work to the entire satisfaction of your Committee, 
and the quarterly numbers have appeared with exact regularity. 

‘Unfortunately the arrangements recommended at the Swansea 
meeting, for obtaining returns from the resident gentry and clergy of 
Wales, have not been carried out effectually, owing to various 
unavoidable circumstances. It is hoped that the present year will 
not pass away without some definite move being made to secure so 
desirable an object. 

“It was expected that the Gesta Regum Britannia, edited by M. 
Francisque Michel, would have been issued to the members long 
before this meeting. Unfortunately, M. Michel’s other engagements 
have not allowed of this, but your Committee are happy to inform you 
that it is now complete, and ready for distribution, and a copy is now 
on the table. 

‘‘The thanks of the Association are gratefully accorded to the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians at Copenhagen, for the 
liberal present of their society’s publications, and also for the in- 
teresting specimens of typography and wood engravings drawn and 
executed by native artists from the printing office in South Greenland. 


‘Since the last annual meeting, the Association has sustained the 
loss of its royal patron, the late Prince Consort—a loss deeply 
deplored, not only by your Association, but by every public body 
which has for its object the promotion of literature, science, or art. 
Your Committee cannot avoid recording the regret which must be 
felt by all members of your Association at the decease of its earliest 
friend and supporter—James Dearden, Esq., to whose most liberal 
aid and judicious advice it may be said to owe its first start and 
subsequent existence.” 

“The following gentlemen retire from the Committee by rotation :— 
Joseph Mayer, Ksq., F.S.A.; B. L. Chapman, Esq., M.A.; Thomas 
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Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.; and your Committee recommend their 
re-election, together with that of John Henry Parker, Esq., F.S.A. 

‘‘Your Committee recommend the election of W. W. E. Wynne, 
Fsq., M.P., F.S.A., to the office of Trustee, in the place of James 
Dearden, Esq., F.S.A , deceased. 

“The following gentlemen have been enrolled as members of the 
Association, since the last General Meeting; and their elections have 
now to be confirmed :— 

‘“‘NortH Wates: The Right Rev. the Dean of Bangor; Thomas 
Hunter Hughes, Esq., Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire; Hugh Jones, Esq., 
Caernarvon; W. Trevor Parkins, Esq., Plas Llandyfrau, Anglesea ; 
Ignatius Williams, Esq., The Grove, Denbigh; Rev. Rowland 
Williams, Machynlleth. 

“Soutn Wares: James Brogden, Esq., Tondu, Bridgend; Rev. 
Samuel Davies, Oystermouth, Swansea; Horman Fisher, Esq., Swan- 
sea; Rev. D. Noel, Llanfabor, Cardiff; John Crow Richardson, Esq., 
Swansea; James Richardson, Esq.; Clement Waldron, Esq., 
Llandaff; Dr. Alexander Williams, Neath; Dr. Thomas Williams, 
Swansea; David Williams, Esq., Swansea; Howell Walter Wil- 
liams, Esq., Swansea; Rev. Thomas Williams, Llowes, Hay, Brecon- 
shire. 

“ENGLAND: Joseph Edwards, Esq., 40, Robert Street, Hampstead 
Road, London; Albert Hartshorne, Esq., Holdenby, Northampton ; 
W. F. Michell, Esq., Truro; D. W. Nash, Esq., Cheltenham ; Edwin 
Norris, Esq., London; Edward Smirke, Esq., Cheltenham; Charles 
Baker, Esq., London; Richard Rolt Brush, Esq. 

Proressor Basineton. ‘I rise for the purpose of proposing 
that the Report just read be adopted by the Association. I need, 
perhaps, say no more than that. But I should like to take the 
present opportunity of expressing to the meeting here present, 
numbers of whom are inhabitants of Cornwall and members of the 
Royal Cornwall Institution, the gratification which we representatives 
of the Cambrian Association feel in presenting ourselves before them in 
Cornwall. Many of us are more or less acquainted with the county ; 
and every person so acquainted with it must appreciate its beauty and 
its interest. I knew it many years since, but have not visited it for a 
long time. I rejoice, therefore, to have an opportunity, under such 
pleasant auspices as we enjoy from the Cornwall Institution, of 
re-visiting the county. It had long been to me an object of desire 
to visit Cornwall again; and such an opportunity as the present, 
of seeing antiquities with which I was previously unacquainted, 
would have tempted me to come, even at very great incon- 
venience. I am happy that I find myself here; and that many other 
members of our Association, who have come at considerable incon- 
venience, have been attracted here by the great interest which we 
must all feel in this county, and have travelled hither from Edinburgh, 
North Wales, and other distant parts of the country. I merely 
thought it desirable, my lord, to say these few words as an expression 
of my own personal feeling of gratification, at again coming to this 
county and to this town, and visiting the Institution, of which we may 
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consider ourselves the guests. I beg to propose that the Report be 
adopted.” - 

The Rev. H. Jongs, D.D., F.S.A., Rector of Beaumaris, seconded 
the proposition, and it was agreed to unanimously. 

Dr. Barua then said that he had now a very pleasant, and he 
hoped a very brief duty to perform, which was to present a short 
explanation of the intended proceedings of the week; but he could 
not perform that duty without first echoing the sentiments of the 
President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, Mr. Smirke, and most 
cordially welcome his lordship and the other members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association to this county. He was sure that they all 
felt as Cornish cousins towards their Welsh visitors. For himself, 
he was rather more of a Welshman than a Cornishman, though he 
happened by the accident of birth to be Cornish. But one of his 
grandmothers was a Welshwoman, and the other was an O’Brien, 
an Irishwoman. Still, he felt all the affection of a native of 
Cornwall for the county. He believed that it was the case with a 
large portion of them to be bound by strong ties to the whole 
Celtic family, and they must all feel highly gratified at the visit of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, and at being linked up again, 
as in ancient times, with the Celtic race. They certainly believed that 
they had supplied more Cornishmen to Wales than the latter had 
Welshmen to Cornwall; and he fancied that some of their Cornish off- 
shoots had taken firm root in the principality, with considerable ad- 
vantage to themselves. It appeared to him that the old antiquarian 
repute of Cornwall had rather subsided of late years, and that the study 
of this subject had been to a great extent superseded by more profitable 
employment. The transmutation of metals had been carried on with 
great vigour, and some persons had made a near approach to the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone; but there appeared to have been 
too exclusive attention paid to what they commonly called “ tin” 
(a laugh). He hoped that this would no longer be the case, but 
that they should now make a start in the investigation of the history 
of the county, which their antiquities, properly understood, con- 
stituted. He proceeded to explain the motive which had dictated 
the choice of the objects to be visited by their Cambrian friends, as 
arranged in the programme, observing that they would readily 
imagine that the most prominent and compelling cause was that of 
accessibility to the objects by railway conveyance. ‘There were very 
interesting sights in the county which it would be almost impossible 
for a large party to get at. The roads were indifferent, and the 
distance from the railway so great, that he feared there would have 
been something like a break-down if they had attempted to transfer 
some seventy or eighty persons to remote parts of the north coast. 
Then there was the Lizard district, which, though not particularly 
rich in its antiquities, was characterized by great beauty of rock and 
coast scenery; they had, however, been compelled to a certain extent 
to adopt a definite line, but in doing so, they had included the largest 
number of objects possessing the greatest antiquarian interest which 
the county afforded, with one or two exceptions. For instance, 
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there was Tintagel, the ancient castle of King Arthur, on whom they 
were all proud to look as a Cornish representative man, and who 
constituted an object of superlative interest, especially as he had 
been recently again introduced to public notice by perhaps the 
greatest of modern poets, and who had encircled him with a wreath 
of imperishable glory in the Idylls of the King. But, with those 
few exceptions, they brought the members of the Association within 
the most interesting and most numerous of Cornish antiquities. It 
had been talked of, and they had hoped to have included in the 
programme, visits to St. Germans and Liskeard. The former was 
most interesting as the locality of the early see of Cornwall, although 
the present church was of Norman structure; but owing to the small 
amount of information to be obtained from parties who would attend 
this meeting, it was found that it would be impossible to make up a 
party sufficiently numerous for a visit to the eastern portion of the 
county. The same objection applied to Liskeard, which possessed 
objects of great interest; but he would take that opportunity of 
urging, that, should the members of the Association prolong their 
visit to Cornwall, they ought not to leave the county without 
examining these two districts. The Liskeard district abounded in 
primeval antiquities, and there was also a handsome church in the 
neighbourhood—that of St. Neot, which possessed the greater interest 
because of its connection with St. Neot in Huntingdonshire. He the 
rather regretted the impossibility of making this excursion, because 
of the extreme kindness of the gentleman who might be said to 
preside over these ancient remains—Mr. Pedler, of Liskeard, and also 
the Reverend Mr. Furneaux, of St. Germans, and the Earl of St. 
Germans, who had arranged to receive them with what he would call 
Cornish hospitality. However, they had been obliged at the last 
moment, to send these gentlemen an intimation that it would be 
impossible to accept their invitations. Having given up these two 
places, they got the districts of Bodmin and Lostwithiel, which 
embraced, as the programme informed them, the best specimen of 
domestic architecture in the county, and which was about three 
hundred years old; also the ruins of Restormel Castle; and he hoped 
they would be delighted with the day’s enjoyment. Mr. Robartes’s 
fine residence at Lanhydrock was now undergoing repairs, and that 
gentleman was unable to receive them there; but he had made 
arrangements which were, perhaps, more suitable, more characteristic, 
and more pleasant to themselves, if the weather should prove fine— 
that they should have luncheon on St. Winnow Downs, where they 
intended to open a barrow. Dr. Barham then proceeded to mention 
the objects, east and west, which it was intended to inspect in 
the course of the week, and, in alluding to the visit to Carn Brea, 
said that the adventurers of Carn Brea mine had provided a most 
agreeable treat after the members of the Cambrian Association 
had inspected the mine, having invited them, in the spirit of true 
Cornish hospitality, to partake of luncheon (applause). Again, 
referring to the north-eastern and eastern extremities of the county, 
he said there were Tintagel, Launceston Castle, and Cotehele, all of 
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which would repay a visit. He believed that the members of the 
Association themselves contemplated a visit to the Scilly Isles, and if 
they undertook it, they would find it fraught with interest. The 
local committee, however, had not cut out more than a week’s work 
for them, leaving it to the members of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association to make any further arrangements. But he was confident 
that those who went to Scilly would be delighted, not only with the 
islands, but also with the entertainment they would receive from the 
‘Lord of the’Isles,” whose hospitality was well known, and who was 
well acquainted with all the objects of interest on the islands 
(applause). In conclusion, he stated that the railway companies had 
met the local committee with the greatest liberality, and altered their 
scale of fares and their usual arrangements, so as to suit the con- 
venience of the excursionists (applause). 

Mr. LoneveviLte Jones then gave a brief general sketch of 
Welsh antiquities, which occupied. nearly an hour. He divided the 
antiquities of Wales into the Pre-historic, Roman, Cambro-Saxon, 
and Medieval. One of their greatest antiquities in Wales was the 
ancient language, which could be traced back as having been spoken 
by the people from a very remote period, and which still remained to 
them. In Cornwall, however, the ancient language was lost, which 
was a matter deeply to be regretted. He then referred briefly to the 
numerous archeological monuments and remains still existing in the 
Principality, including Roman camps, roads, and other remains, coins, 
and mines; early British earth and stone works, such as hill fastnesses, 
remains of camps along the coast, supposed to be Danish or Irish 
pirate stations, cromlechs, tumuli, ancient inscribed stones, &c., early 
churches, monastic buildings, cathedrals, and other religious houses, 
numerous castles belonging to different periods, armour, and weapons, 
the large collections of historical documents, chronicles, poems, and 
other works in the Welsh language, which were to be found in various 
libraries, public and private, in the kingdom. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed his conviction that the civil, political, and ecclesiastical history 
of Wales still remained to be written. He urged that they ought to feel 
veneration not only for ancient structures or other remains which 
might have been handed down to them, but for historical sites—places 
where great battles had been fought, or where important historical 
events had occurred; and they should take care while they studied 
such interesting remains, that they performed their duty, by preserv- 
ing them. He advocated the study of antiquities as most important, 
believing that the study of the past, as Guizot justly observed, would 
best prepare us for the performance of our duty to the future. He 
adverted to the overwhelming loss lately experienced for Irish 
archeology by the deaths of Dr. O’Donovan, and Professor Eugene 
O’Currie, the two greatest Irish scholars of the day. He considered 
that the progress of the study of ancient Irish antiquities, especially 
of the remains of the Irish language, would now be fatally checked ; 
and the more so, as Mr. Chitty Stokes, the third Irish scholar, had 
just received an appointment in India, and had sailed for the East. 
Before sitting down, he begged leave to lay on the table the first 
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part of the great Cornish Dictionary, by the Rev. Robert Williams, 
M.A., of Rhydycroesau, just printed. 

The CHarRMAN, in moving the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Jones 
for his interesting sketch of Welsh antiquities, referred to a passing 
observation which that gentleman had made relative to the irreparable 
loss which Irish Archeology had sustained in the death of Dr. 
Donovan and Mr. Curry, and said that though there was no one who 
more deeply deplored that loss, or more highly appreciated the 
wonderful power possessed by Dr. Donovan of deciphering Irish in- 
scriptions, still he thought that Mr. Jones had taken rather too 
desponding a view of the matter. hey still possessed distinguished 
antiquaries, such as Dr. Reeves, Dr. Todd, Dr. Petrie, etc., etc., to 
whom they could look for knowledge of the ancient Irish language, 
and‘for progress in Irish archeology. 

A short conversation then took place, upon the practicability and 
desirableness of visiting St. Austells, Fowey, and Probus; which 
some of the members considered as much deserving of inspection as 
any of the objects named in the programme for the following day’s 
excursion. 

The meeting then terminated at a little after half-past eleven o’ clock. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26ru. 
THE EXCURSION. 


After breakfasting at the Royal Hotel, the members of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, with those of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, and other friends, including several ladies, proceeded by 
express-train shortly after 8 o’clock, from Truro to the Bodmin Road 
Station. 

On arriving at Bodmin, the excursionists commenced the day’s 
work by an examination of the church, a building of no remarkable 
architectural features, though containing one or two objects of 
interest, particularly the pillar piscina of decorated character, 
having on its surface eight cavities, radiating from the centre; the 
top of an early cross, one side of which seems:to have been sub- 
sequently defaced; a portion of a curious sepulchral slab of the 
thirteenth century, affixed to the east wall of the south aisle; the 
later tomb of Prior Vivian; and the Norman font. A considerable 
quantity of wood-work of the early part of the sixteenth century is 
distributed in various parts of the church; but a much more con- 
siderable part is deposited in an upper room of a tower, where it is 
left to rot. Much of it is, perhaps, already so destroyed, but many 
excellent portions are still in fair preservation, and should at once be 
rescued from their present hiding place. An examination of the 
masonry of the exterior, showed that the lower portions of the 
building, and more particularly of the tower, are of earlier date than 
the upper parts. At the east end, are the remains of a chapel, usually 
stated to be of the time of Henry VI, a statement not easily reconciled 
with the undoubted fourteenth century character of the piscina and 
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sedilia, and other parts of the building. The crypt beneath has a 
plain barrel vault, with transverse flat supporting ribs. Near this 
building, are the remains of some Norman responds, let into the 
ground as garden ornaments, where they are seen very imperfectly. 
In the western portion of the churchyard is a decorated shaft, brought 
from a Franciscan convent, once standing where is now the butter 
market,*and near it is the stonework of the well, fed by a spring rising 
from under the church, furnishing one more example of churches 
built over wells. Near are several sepulchral slabs on the ground, 
some of very small size, but all with good ornaments. The larger 
one has a fine inscription of the thirteenth century. If possible, 
these coffin lids should be placed where they would be less liable to 
injury from weather or bad treatment. 

From the church, a movement was made to the town hall, where 
the various curiosities of the municipal authorities were examined, 
the most remarkable of which is an ivory box, formed of very thin 
plates, united by metal work, the whole ornamented with work of 
the thirteenth century. It is generally called a reliquary. It may 
have been an outer case of such an article, and used for transporting 
the reliquary, or when the relics were not exhibited. It contains, at 
present, portions of tallow candles, of a dark brown colour, and 
evidently of considerable age. 

After examining the singular stone corn measure in the market 
hall, with its quaint inscription and date (1563), the visitors pro- 
ceeded on their way to Llanhydrock House, which, having been 
originally built in a square, and having since lost one of its sides, 
presents an unusual but very effective appearance. Of the interior 
arrangements, the long gallery, used as a library, with its highly 
ornamented ceiling, attracted most attention. The gate house is a 
curious but very picturesque combination of various styles. The 
church contains nothing particular. Some of the more energetic 
explorers examined a bell, said to be of the fifteenth century. 
The porch is a good example of the local style. Near it is a fine 
cross, in granite, with the interlaced pattern common in crosses in 
Wales, Ireland, etc., etc., and which continued so late in use, that it 
is not easy to apprdéximate to the dates of crosses thus ornamented. 

On arriving at the barrow, kindly opened on this occasion by 
Mr. Fortescue, the excursionists found the workmen nearly at the 
level of the ground. The barrow had evidently been opened 
before, so that beyond the presence of stones in confused order, 
and some fragments of burnt matter, the result of the exploration 
was unfruitful. Mr. Robarts had, however, kindly provided on 
the spot a most substantial luncheon, which effectually made up for 
any disappointment the barrow-searchers might have experienced. 

After this, an adjournment to Restormel Castle took place, which 
having been examined, the President called upon Mr. Clark to say a 
few words in explanation of its general features. 

Mr. Cuark, speaking from the staircase by the gateway, observed 
that Restormel was one of a class or type of castles but little known 
out of Cornwall, and these now only represented by Launceston, 
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Trematon, and the example before them. At Truro, the castle, now 
destroyed, seemed to have been of the same character, as, it is said, 
was that of Tregony. Restormel, in its present state, is a circular 
building, occupying the north-eastern and very steep point of some 
high table land a mile north of Lostwithiel, and close above and on 
the right bank of the river Fowey. The building is contained within 
a circular moat of considerable depth, the outer bank or counter- 
scarp of which has been raised by: the removed earth, which also 
forms a narrow exterior platform, no doubt once defended by a 
stockade. From the edge of this platform, the ground, for four-fifths 
of the circumference, is steeply scarped, coinciding with the natural 
slope of the hill. The remaining fifth, on the south-western side, 
includes the entrance. The ditch here traverses the neck or root of 
the peninsula occupied by the castle. The castle wall, which appears 
to be a tolerably true circle, stands concentrically within the ditch. 
It is about nine feet thick, and forty feet high, to the crest of the 
parapet. It batters considerably and uniformly from base to summit. 
The included space is about one hundred and five feet in diameter. 
The rampart wall passes all round, with a rear wall much destroyed, 
and a parapet about six feet high. The embrasures are quite plain, 
of rubble work, and rather further apart than usual. ‘he merlons 
are not pierced, but at the base of the parapet, on the level of the 
walk, are occasional loops or shoots, pointing downwards towards 
the ditch. Three staircases, one on each side of the gate, and one 
opposite, lead to the ramparts, upon which also the chimney shafts 
open. The garderobes are chambers in this outer wall, with 
descending shafts, now choked up. Within, and concentric with 
the outer wall, is an inner wall of less height and substance; and the 
annular space between the two, divided by radiating walls, contains 
the apartments. On the right of the gate is the kitchen, indicated by 
a mutilated fireplace, of very unusual breadth, and beyond it is the 
hall, with three exterior windows. The chapel is a rectangular 
appendage projecting from the eastern side of the building into the 
moat. It is of later date than the circular wall, into which it is not 
bonded. It has no east window, but the wall at that end is curiously 
grooved, evidently to retain timbers, connected, possibly, with an 
altar canopy or shrine. There is a small pointed piscina, in the 
usual place, with a slate shelf, all much defaced; and a large cham- 
fered arch, now broken down, may have opened into a western 
ante-chapel, occupying a part of the annular space. Near this, 
a vault has been partially excavated, which can scarcely have been a 
sewer, and may have been a covered postern, accessible by steps 
from the inner court. The gateway retains the ashlar work of a 
chamfered drop. arch. The gatehouse, now much broken down, 
projects from the south-west side towards the ditch, which is now 
crossed by a fixed bridge, no doubt succeeding a drawbridge. It 
may have been an addition. The castle is said to have stood within, 
or more probably on one side of, a base court, formed of offices, and 
the whole within an extensive domain, long since disparked. Several 
lines of leaden pipe, some of two inches diameter, are said to have 
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been traced. They are thought to have fed the moat with water 
from the higher ground, and certainly supplied the castle. The building 
is thickly covered, outside, with very old ivy, which, while it adds 
materially to the beauty, and, perhaps, tends to the preservation of 
the ruin, effectually prevents all examination of the masonry. Res- 
tormel is reputed to have been occupied and; perhaps, built or rebuilt 
by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the wealthy son of King John, and 
who held the earldom from 1226 to his death in 1272. This is not 
improbable, since the main building may safely be pronounced to be 
of the late early English or early decorated period. The chapel, 
though an addition, cannot be much later, and may safely be attri- 
buted to Edmund, the son and successor of Richard, and who died in 
1300, without issue. It is not improbable that, were the ivy removed, 
the battlements would be seen to have been intended to carry a 
timber gallery or brattish. This was certainly the case at Trematon, 
a castle in many respects very like Restormel, but which Mr. Clark 
regretted that the discourtesy of the tenant had prevented him from 
examining. 

In a subsequent conversation, the President pointed out the 
remarkable analogy between the ground plan of Restormel and that 
of the old British work of Chin, and suggested that the Norman 
lords either built on the site of, or at least adopted their ground plan 
from, those of the older works. This suggestion seems highly 
probable, and may be considered to account for the circular figure of 
these later Cornish castles. 

After partaking of tea and coffee, provided on the spot by Mr. 
Robartes, the visitors proceeded to conclude the day’s excursion by a 
visit to Lostwithiel. 

The most remarkable feature is the spire, with its eight decorated 
lights at its junction with the tower, all, except one, of a similar and 
most effective pattern. The church itself is pronounced to be of the 
thirteenth century, a date which the lancet form of the arches 
dividing the nave and aisles seems to confirm. The font, though of 
the fourteenth century, is ornamented with grotesque figures of 
Norman character. A small group in alabaster, representing the 
martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, and now placed over the north door, 
is of fourteenth century work. Certain peculiarities may be observed 
in the south porch. 

The building called the Duchy House was next inspected, and 
some of the original details and arrangements were pointed out by 
Mr. J. H. Parker. It is built of slate, without any ashlar work, and 
has stood the effects of time better than might have been expected. 
Portions of the present structure are of the fourteenth century. The 
curious old bridge leading to the railway station may be of the same 
date, and is in a nearly perfect condition. 


EVENING MEETING. 
In the evening, after dinner at the Red Lion Hotel, the members 
adjourned to the Council Chamber. 
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Mr. H. Hussry Vivian, M.P., having taken the chair, said he 
had to announce that he was not the president for the present year; 
he was president for the past year, and it was now his duty to tender 
his resignation of that office. 

The Honourable member then withdrew from the chair; but, 
immediately, on the proposition of Sir StzepHen Guiynnez, Bart., 
seconded by E. Smrrxz, Esq., it was unanimously resolved that Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, the president for the past year, be requested to act as 
President on this occasion. 

Mr. Hussry Viv1an then resumed the Chair and delivered his 
InavGuRAL ADDRESS. 

For the first time since its formation the Cambrian Archeological 
Association meets upon ground not strictly Cambrian, yet upon ground 
peopled in remote ages by a kindred race, still preserving many dis- 
tinctive features, still maintaining, I might almost say, a separate 
nationality, still giving evidence, by that perhaps most lasting of all 
oral tradition, its nomenclature, of its ancient Celtic extraction. I can 
conceive no more interesting or more spirit-stirring occasion within 
the annals of a Society such as the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion. Its members now present themselves almost as ambassadors 
from their own naticn to the descendants of the same race separated 
by a long vista of generations, to gather up and record those evidences 
of a common origin which may yet exist, and to re-animate feelings of 
brotherhood, so long interrupted and in part perhaps forgotten. I 
could only wish that the office of presiding over the Cambrian 
Archeological Association on this most interesting occasion had fallen 
upon one archeologically more capable of guiding its labours than 
myself. I pretend to no antiquarian knowledge, although I lay claim 
to stand in the front rank of those who take a deep interest in all that 
relates to Wales and Cornwall. The close relation in which I stand 
to both countries, I feel sure, mainly induced the Committee of the 
Association to do me the honour of again electing me as their Pre- 
sident; and I must, therefore, claim every indulgence for archeological 
shortcomings and defects. It would indeed be most presumptuous in 
me to attempt any learned treatise on archeology generally, or upon 
those special subjects which will be brought under our notice this 
week. Our excursions will bring us face to face with the leading 
relics of bygone generations within the district, while the papers 
which’ will be read, and the interesting reviews of our excursions, 
with which each day’s work will conclude, will give us the benefit of the 
reflections and experience of our ablest archzologists upon each of 
these relics. Discussion will be invited, and if we can manage to find 
a good archeological fox and get on good terms with him, no doubt 
we shall run into him after an exciting burst, and pull him to pieces 
in true C. A. A. style. 

It appears to me that upon the present occasion the most interesting 
topic, and the one to which we are bound more especially to turn our 
attention, is the Celtic antecedents of the Cornish race. The ancient 
language has died out; but so recently, that vocabularies, grammars, 
and manuscripts written in that language still exist; the former com- 
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iled, I believe, almost immediately before its final extinction, and the 
fatter even of no very remote antiquity, the oldest being stated to have 
been written about 1036. Still these meagre though authentic records 
of the ancient spoken language are perfectly sufficient in the hands of 
some of our able Welsh members to afford the basis of a most in- 
teresting comparison of the two languages, and I cannot but express 
a hope that before the conclusion of our meeting we may be favoured 
with a paper and a discussion upon this interesting topic. 

The gradual extinction also of the ancient language cannot be 
without deep interest to Welsh men. It appears that up to the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, the Cornish language was very 
generally spoken. Some difficulty seems to have arisen at the time of 
the Reformation as to the language in which the Liturgy should be 
read in churches, and it appears that the ancient language was 
eventually proscribed and an English Liturgy substituted, which was 
naturally considered a great hardship. In those days there were not 
the same means of grumbling which exist at present, yet no 
doubt ‘the twenty thousand Cornish boys” did their best to 
“know the reason why.” We are not informed, by the bye, 
whether Bishop Trelawny spoke Cornish, and whether his Examining 
Chaplain plucked all comers who could not; thereby gaining for 
himself the highest place in the affections of true Cornish boys in 
general, and of expectant curates in particular. We are not 
even told whether some little nepotical jobs of the then Lord 
Chancellor were interfered with by this barbarous and inconvenient 
tongue. Probably they might have been, and, in those some- 
what despotic days, the gordian knot was cut by the trenchant 
process of proscribing the language. This, atleast, is no new question 
to many of our Cambrian Archeological Association friends, and one 
might be almost disposed to recommend it as a fair subject for a Prize 
Poem at the next Eisteddfod, that, as fair damsels are warned against 
the approaches of handsome and devoted admirers, so should all true 
Welshmen be warned against the seductive arts of all English Lord 
Chancellors and Anti-Welsh Bishops. I believe, however, we are able 
to take pretty good care of ourselves in that respect. 

It seems that through this insidious introduction of English into 
churches, a blow was given to the Cornish language which it never 
recovered, and from which it eventually died. We are told by Hitchins 
“That from the time the Liturgy was established in the Cornish 
churches in the English language, the Cornish tongue rapidly de- 
clined.” Although the inhabitants were immoderately attached to the 
dialect of their ancestors, yet they found themselves under a necessity 
of understanding English, this being now the language in which their 
devotions were commanded to be performed ; and the attention which 
was paid to the English caused it to make encroachments upon their 
attachment to the Cornish, so that in proportion to the assiduity with 
which they cultivated the former, they seem to have neglected the 
latter. Hence Mr. Carew, who published his survey of Cornwall in 
1602, notices the almost total extirpation of the language in his days. 
He says; “The principal love and knowledge of this language liveth | 
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in Dr. Kennall, the civilian, and with him lieth buried ; for the English 
speech doth still encroach upon it and hath driven the same in the 
uttermost skirts of the shire. Most of the inhabitants can speak no 
word of Cornish; but few are ignorant of the English, and yet some 
so affect their own as to a stranger they will not speak it; for if 
meeting them by chance you inquire the way, or any such matter, 
your answer shall be ‘‘Meea na vedra couza Sawzneck’”—“I can 
speak no Saxonage.” This then was the state of things as regards 
the ancient Cornish language in 1602, and this was the result of 
letting English into the church. 

Another interesting branch of this subject is that of “‘ Nomenclature.” 
The ancient language has died out, but it has left behind it an indelible 
stamp in the names of places and their inhabitants: perhaps, no truer 
indication of the ancient limits of the Celtic race in this south western 
part of Britain can be found, than the record handed down to us by 
the names of places. I think also that I shall be correct in assuming 
that not only, did the ancient inhabitants give names to those places 
which, from their derivation, evidence a Celtic origin, but that they 
continued to reside there subsequently and continuously, and handed 
down their nomenclature from generation to generation, until 
eventually the descendants of those who gave the names, ceasing to 
use the language from which the name was derived, but continuing to 
use the name handed down to them, have become ignorant of its 
meaning, or even perhaps that it has any meaning at all; thus they 
may now be surprised by translations which may be offered to them 
by members of the Cambrian Archeological Association, of names 
most familiar to them, and heretofore without meaning, but which 
may prove to refer to local peculiarities, to famous persons long 
resident there, or to the leading events of life, war, the chase, and 
religious worship; thus opening up a new field of speculation and 
interest. I may mention a very pretty exemplification of what I have 
just stated. One of my most esteemed friends and neighbours, resi- 
ding at a beautiful and now quiet and retired spot, reflecting on the 
derivation of the name of his place, discovered that it signified the 
‘head or top of the camp”—“ Penllergaer.” He looked around, and 
not far off was a farm whose name signified the “bottom or foot of 
the camp”—“ Tredegar.” He said to himself, this then was the site 
of an extensive encampment. His interest was excited; he thought 
of other names immediately around, and he found one signifying the 
“place of battle’—*‘‘Cadley’”’; and another ‘‘Cors Einon,” “the 
common or moor where the chief warrior Einon was buried.”” Upon 
these data he constructed a pretty and instructive little historical tale for 
his children, describing the various stirring events which the names 
of now quiet and familiar places around them proved to have formerly 
been the scenes of fierce strife and carnage; thus adding increased 
interest to their home, and not failing, as a good parent, in adorning 
the tale, to point the moral also. I doubt not similar instances may 
be found, if sought with intelligence, among the ancient Celtic names 
abounding in Cornwall, and I hope even, that as we wander over its 
fertile valleys and bold granite outbursts, the ancient names may in- 
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spire some of our able Welshmen to fire off a few of those racy 
Englynion which we have heard so highly appreciated elsewhere, and 
to give us also the benefit of a translation. 

I may say that since this was written, two of our companions on our 
journey hither, understanding Welsh well, amused themselves by 
-taking the map of Cornwall and finding the derivations of various 
names that appeared there: One of those gentlemen—NMr. David, the 
Mayor of Cardiff—threw himself heartily into this recreation. I 
might say that the words which I had previously written might be 
deemed almost prophetic; and I hope that, ere our meeting close, our 
friend will favour us with a few derivations of names in the district 
so well known to us around here, and to which names perhaps many 
of us have never attached any meaning whatever. To the name of 
Truro, for instance, so familiar to us all, our friend Mr. David gave, 
what I think, is a very satisfactory derivation. He said, looking at 
the name, “‘I can almost see the town, and how it is situated, because 
I am convinced I have discovered the derivation of the, name.” He 
said “ the name is, in my opinion, most clearly, Tref-rhiw—the town 
with steep acclivity ;” and he asked if that described the situation of 
Truro. I replied ‘it does most accurately ; because it is impossible, 
except by swimming, to get out of the town without going up hill.” In 
the same way, many other names were brought forward, and for each, or 
almost each, a very satisfactory Welsh derivation was found. I only 
hope Mr. David will favour us with a short paper, stating a few of the 
derivations he gives to familiar names around here. 

Taking the map as our guide, it would seem that the Tamar formed 
a sharp and well-defined boundary of the ancient Celtic race. On 
the east of the Tamar, I seek in vain for names of Celtic origin; while 
on the west of that river they abound even up to its banks. A few 
names of other origin occur certainly on this side; but in a short 
distance these almost wholly disappear. I cannot avoid the inference 
-that the latter race, gradually driven back before the hordes of invaders, 
and leaving behind them no record of the names they had given to 
the settlements they were forced to abandon, at length stood their 
ground on the west side of the Tamar, and, acquiring strength from 
their concentrated masses, allowed no foreign foe to cross their broad 
boundary river (the name Tamar warrants some such supposition— 7a 
or Taf Mawr—the Great River). It seems indeed that Danmonia 
was at one time a name common to both Devonshire and Cornwall 
(signifying, it is said, a country of deep and narrow valleys); butit is 
also stated that when Howel was conquered by Athelstane, the 
Cornish were deprived of all their possessions east of the Tamar, and 
became subject, as the Welsh were also, to the crown of England. 
The name Danmon no doubt was the origin of the name Devonshire. 
It is most interesting also to bear in mind that the best derivation 
given of the name of ‘ Cornwall” signifies ‘‘ Wales with the Horns,” 
in allusion to its two striking promontories. It seems that the first 
portion of this name was given to it by its own ancient inhabitants, by 
whom it was called ‘“Kernew,” or the “horned country ;” while 
= — was a Saxon addition, transformed by the Normans into 

allia. 
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I hope I may be pardoned for having dwelt somewhat at length 
upon these two topics of “language” and “nomenclature.”” They 
appeared to me to possess considerable interest upon an occasion like 
the present, and indeed, to be almost necessary to establish our right 
as a Welsh society to hold our annual meeting this year in Cornwall, 
without departing from our strict nationality. Written records of 
these remote times are almost entirely wanting; I believe completely 
80, 80 far as the early Celtic inhabitants of Britain are concerned. 
Howel, or Caradoc, would doubtless have boasted with Douglas, and 
that without even his slight exception that 


“ Praise to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, never penned a line.” 


even inscriptions on stone are wanting, or are of such a meagre 
character as to offer no hope of their revealing to us any important 
facts of the early history of Britain. This is indeed remarkable, and 
would tend to prove that the first colonists from the east, who 
eventually reached and peopled these isles, must have separated from 
the parent stock before the art of inscribing upon stone the deeds of 
their warriors, the genealogy of their kings, and the remarkable 
events of their reigns, had become known and practised. Yet there 
is evidence to prove that many of the inscriptions of Egypt and 
Assyria date thirty long centuries back. Nor have we remains of 
public buildings, temples, or cities, which can be ascribed to the 
ancient British inhabitants; they dwelt in rude huts, of which indeed 
we have traces, but they brought with them none of those refined 
tastes and high arts, abundant evidence of the existence of which, 
recent archeological research has brought to light amidst the long- 
buried wrecks of Assyrian and Egyptian cities. The arts of engraving 
on stone, sculpture, and even the construction of solid dwellings, 
appear to have been unknown to the early Celtic inhabitants of 
these Isles. We are thus left with a less fertile field to work upon 
than falls to the lot of those who labour amidst the relics of a more 
advanced civilization. In spite of this disadvantage, the programme 
which has been prepared for us by the kind assiduity of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institution contains a copious collection of 
archeological objects of the highest interest. We have ancient 
earthworks and huts, barrows, stone circles, caves, cromlechs, and 
castles, in rich abundance. Nor, as we wander along, Celts though 
we be, will it be denied to us to feast on those rich relics of early 
ecclesiastical architecture which the churches of Cornwall display. I 
hope the able hand to which we were so much indebted for a similar 
kind office at our last meeting, will guide us in our review of their 
beauties and peculiarities. I see, also, that we are to enjoy the 
pleasure of visiting the magnificent estuary and coast scenery of the 
county; no doubt in order to appreciate the justice of the ancient 
name of Cornwall. It is, indeed, most fortunate that a good 
archeological excuse can generally be found for any pleasant 
excursion. And last, not least, I see our kind and hospitable 
friends have made ample provision for that necessary sus- 
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tenance of life to which even an archeologist is not insensible, 
and which I can assure them will be duly appreciated. Indeed 
I should ill fulfil the duty which devolves on me, if I omitted 
to tender (as our Gallic neighbours say, in advance) the hearty thanks 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association to the Committee and 
Members of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, for the kind invitation 
and the hospitable reception they have given us, and for the assiduity 
and zeal devoted to preparing for us a programme affording one of the 
richest antiquarian treats which it has yet fallen to the lot of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association to enjoy. 

The PresrpEnt then called on Mr. Couch to give an account of the 
day’s excursion, and in doing so, said that he could not but thank that 
gentleman for the very able manner in which he had acquitted himself. 
He was the first and foremost everywhere, affording to the visitors 
much interesting information, and yet he remained with the last at 
every place. The office was one that must be undertaken by some 
one, and that day it had been very ably performed. 

Mr. T. Q. CoucH said it was with extreme pleasure he had welcomed 
the members of the Cambrian Archeological Association to the town 
of Bodmin, and he should be most happy to give the meeting some ac- 
count of the day’s excursion. After presenting a brief outline of the 
history of Bodmin for the benefit of those who might not have had 
an opportunity of consulting the works of the county historians, he 
said that the visitors had first proceeded to examine the church. He 
then continued: ‘‘ The Church is the largest in Cornwall, consisting of 
a nave and two aisles. A tower adjoins the north aisle, and the south 
has a large embattled porch. The general style of the building is 
perpendicular, defaced at the western end by much debased work. 
The tower formerly supported a spire which was destroyed by lightning 
in 1669, after which were added the wretched pinnacles which now 
disfigure it. The choir is so spacious as to. have led Dr. Oliver to 
suppose that the church was both conventual and parochial, the 
choir having been appropriated to the clergy, and the body of the 
church to the parishioners. He says, however, that the registers of 
Bishops Stafford and Lacy are against such a supposition, and I 
observe that William of Worcester gives separately the dimensions 
of a monastic and of a parish church. Attached to the church was 
the chapel of St. Mary, in which was St. Petrock’s shrine, and in it 
the mortuary chapel of St. Andrew, St. Martin and King Harry, built 
and endowed by John Wattys, about 1494. A very curious contract 
for the making of the chairs, seats and pulpit (date 1491, Henry VII.) 
is preserved in the Rev. J. Wallis’s interesting Bodmin register. The 
fragments worked into the furniture of the present church, and more 
lying in the upper story of the porch show very excellent workman- 
ship. The tomb of Prior Vivian, the last but one of the Priors, stands 
at present in the north side of the choir, and is built of grey catacleuse 
stone from near Padstow. On it rest the effigies of the Prior in full 
pontificals as nominal Bishop of Megara, mitred and holding his 
pastoral staff, which is curiously swathed in bands crossing each 
other. At the corners are four (mutilated) angels holding shields 
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charged with the Priory and Vivian arms, which also occupy two of 
the panels in the sides, the other six containing the four evangelists, 
the arms of Henry VIII, and a cross fleury surmounted by a crown. 
Round the lodge is an inscription. This tomb stood originally before 
the altar. A slate monumental slab of great age, and having some 
curious arborescent ornament, and an inscription difficult to decipher, 
is also preserved here. The piscina, a remarkable one, is of pillared 
form, and octagonal in shape. The capital is ornamented with 
quatrefoils, and on its surface are eight radiating scooped depressions, 
opening by as many perforations into the central drain which runs 
through the shaft. The font, large and fine, is of Norman shape, sup- 
ported at the corners by four small pillars ending in winged heads, 
and by a larger and shorter central one. It is square in form, and 
ornamented by boldly executed sculpture of wreathed foliage, and 
twisted snakes above, below by four heraldic monsters. 

We next went to the chapel of St. Thomas, at the eastern end of 
the churchyard. It consists of a nave and a south porch near the 
westernend. It has graduated buttresses, between which are painted 
windows, the mullions of which are gone. The most interesting feature 
is the pretty decorated windows in its eastern end. In the western 
end is a triangular window enclosing a trefoil light. Little is left of 
interest internally except the sedilia, and a stoup on the south side of 
the altar. The chapel is built over a ground crypt, A Franciscan 
convent (of St. Nicholas) formerly stood on the ground now occupied 
by the butter market. It was begun by John Fitzralph, a London 
merchant, and completed in 1289 by Richard the Earl. Its remains 
are few and unimportant, although until very lately it served as the 
assize hall of the county. A pillar, one of an arcade, has been removed 
to the churchyard for preservation. During some recent excavations 
some monastic coins or tokens were discovered, some of which are to 
be seen in the temporary museum. I should be pleased to have any 
information as to their nature and intention. The legends in Lom- 
bardic characters are most illegible; but I have been able to read on 
one “Ave Maria gratia plena.” We next visited the Guildhall, and 
examined the curiosities preserved by the corporation. Among them 
is a very handsome ivory box with a sloping cover, bound with brass 
bands, and decorated by painted figures of birds and circles, richly 
illuminated with various colours, It came from the church and was 
probably a reliquary. In an inventory of goods delivered by the Mayor 
to the churchwardens at the dissolution is mentioned a box of ivory 
with a locke of sylver. This box, it was generally supposed by 
popular opinion, but whether on any ground more than popular 
opinion, I am unable to say, to be the very box which contained the 
remains of St. Petrock. 

We next visited Lanhydrock. But I think I had better leave a 
description of this house to those who are better acquainted with 
domestic architecture than I am. I may state, however, that the 
house consists of three parts of a quadrangle. The fourth and south 
part was removed some years ago by Thomas Hunt, Esq., its owner. 
It has eight doors in the centre and wings, and large windows with 
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heavy mullions and labels. The barbican, or gateway, is a curious 
specimen of Tudor Gothic; a description of which is rendered unneces- 
sary by Mr. May’s excellent photographs. From Lanhydrock we 
went to St. Winnow’s and the adjoining downs, which, even during 
the civil conflict, were the scene of many passages of arms between the 
forces commanded by Charles in person, and the army of Essex, but 
at a much earlier period they must have been the scene of important 
events, if we may judge from the only records left us in the numerous 
barrows scattered over their surface. In the course of a short ride I 
have counted twenty-five graves, chiefly of the bowl-shaped variety, 
with here and there a flat tumulus, known commonly as the Druidic 
barrow. I have not met with a specimen of the oblong sort. Through 
the kindness of the Hon. G. Fortescue, of Boconnoc, and the energetic 
assistance of Mr. Pease, one of these barrows was opened, but I am 
sorry to say, without success, and all that we found there will take 
very little time to describe. 

After partaking of a very excellent luncheon which had been pro- 
vided by Mr. Robartes, we visited Restormel castle; and here, I may 
state, I was very much pleased just now with the remarks of the 
President on the subject of the nomenclature of towns. I hope that 
some of our Cambrian friends will help us to an explanation of the 
Cornish names of towns and places, and there is a very interesting 
name which they may at once commence with—namely, Restormel. 
Whittaker explains this to be “ Restor-meal,”’ the king’s tower hill, a 
derivation very unsatisfactory, as until Plantagenet times, there is no 
record of its existence as an important place, and then only as the 
occasional residence of the earls of Cornwall. It was probably built 
sometime during the great castle-building age, which lasted from 
William to the end of the reign of Stephen. The castle was early 
the property of the Dinans, and in the time of Henry III, it was 
owned by Thomas de Tracy, who obtained it by marriage with Isolda, 
the heiress of the Dinans. De Tracy surrendered it to Ralph 
Arundel, to be held by him for Simon de Montfort. Very soon after 
this, Isolda gave it to Richard, king of the Romans and earl of 
Cornwall, who, it is believed, greatly enlarged and improved it. His 
son Edmund, who succeeded him in the earldom, sometime resided 
here. It has since then continued in the possession of the earls and 
dukes of Cornwall. The castle has, probably, been abandoned as a 
residence for five hundred years, since in an official survey made in the 
year 1337, it was described as becoming much dilapidated. Its old 
walls were long strangers to noise and conflict, when, in 1644, it was 
taken possession of by a party of Essex’s force, who sheltered them- 
selves in its ruins. A detachment led by Sir Richard Grenville, 
surprised and dislodged the rebels on August 21st of the same year. 

Restormel castle, in its present ruinous condition, consists of an 
outer and inner circle of wall, divided into six compartments by 
radiating party walls, and inclosing an open area of sixty-four feet 
diameter, a gateway on the west side, and on the eastern a chapel. 
The circular range of rooms were, of course, once roofed over, and it 
would appear from the plaister, and in some places paint—still 
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remaining—that the first storey contained the state apartments, the 
ground floor being allotted to the various necessary offices of the 
household.. The chapel is, as Leland says, a newer work, the 
masonry not interlacing with that of the keep. Some recesses in the 
eastern end of the chapel may have been for ritual arrangements 
connected with the altar. On the south wall of the chapel is a 
piscina, with the conduit for the consecrated water. The outer wall 
is battlemented, and the whole is surrounded by a deep moat, the 
water for which was supplied from the hill above by leaden pipes, 
pieces of which have been occasionally dug up. Restormel has more 
the appearance of a fortified residence than a castle proper, answering 
to the keep. of the later Norman fortress. The usual outer walls, 
enclosing the ballia, are not to be discovered, and the presence of the 
moat immediately surrounding the keep, is sufficient to raise a doubt 
of there ever having been any. We must not, however, disregard 
the evidence of Leland and Carew on this matter. Borlase’s plan of 
the castle is defective in many particulars; and a more correct plan, 
drawn to scale by Mr. Polsue, is in the possession of this institution, 
an engraving of which, accompanied by a full description of the castle, 
may hereafter be contributed to its reports. The windows are 
dilapidated; the ashlar masonry, “the furze free hewed stone 
wyndowes, the durnes and wrought dorepostes, the fayre and large 
chymnie pieces, and all that would yield monie or served for use, 
having been,” says Norden, ‘‘ converted to private men’s purposes.” 
From Restormel we adjourned to Lostwithiel. In the opinion of 
Camden, this town was the Uzela of Ptolemy, an opinion doubtless 
incorrect. In the charter of the time of Richard I it is spelt 
Lostuuidiel. William of Worcester names it Lastydielle. Leland 
‘and Carew give it precisely as written at present. This very name has 
been variously interpreted. Camden would make it Jes-uchel, the 
high court of palace. Leland and Carew define it (how it is not 
shown) to mean ‘“‘the lion’s tail.” Whitaker makes it /es-withiel, 
the palace of Withiel, a supposed British earl of Cornwall. Mr. 
M’Lauchlan, in the twenty-eighth annual report of our Society, 
translates it, on the authority of Mr. Fenton, Lios, Lys, or Los, a 
fortified residence, and Gwyddel of the woods, a savage or foreigner, 
an appellative synonymous with Celt and Ysgothid, for an individual 
of such tribes as led a venatic life in woods. There is a parish only 
six or eight miles off, called Withiel, which Hals, whose etymologies 
are, however, not to be trusted, interprets to mean trees. May not 
Lostwithiel mean the court or palace of the woods. The town is not 
mentioned in Domesday, nor is there any notice of the contiguous 
castle of Restormel. The Lysons say that they were probably 
included in Peckneth and Penlyne, but I fail to find any mention of 
these latter places in the great survey. That it had an existence, 
and possessed important privileges, even before the conquest, is 
rendered more than probable by a charter, still preserved, of the time 
of Richard I. In this document, Robert de Cardinam confirms to the 
burgesses and men of Lostwithiel all the estates and privileges, ‘‘quas 
antecessores mei eis antiguo dederint die. quo villam fundaverint.”” 
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The Dinans, afterwards Cardhinams, are said to have come in with the 
Conqueror ; if so, this Robert may have obtained the property as heir 
(by marriage) to the old British or Saxon owner, as, within a hundred 
years of the conquest, his ancestors could hardly have been spoken of 
as of founding the town die antiquo. To be brief:—the town in- 
creased in importance when the castle of Restormel, occupied in turn 
by the Cardinhams and De Tracys, became the property of Richard, 
king of the Romans and earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III, by 
grant from Isolda de Tracy, the daughter and heiress of Cardinham. 
Richard made it a free borough, but Edmund his son was its greatest 
benefactor. He gave it the monopoly of the coinage and sale of tin, 
built an exchequer and shire-hall, and made it, in fact, the county 
town. These privileges have one by one been lost. 

The Duchy house is an oblong massive structure, flanked by sub- 
stantial graduated buttresses, and ornamented by the ducal arms. It 
is generally built of the slate of the neighbourhood without ashlar. 
The arches are mostly semi-circular, and constructed of thin lamine 
of slate. This apparently friable material has been able to resist the 
action of time and the elements in consequence of the admirable 
mortar used. I have heard it popularly ascribed to the practice of 
pouring the newly-slaked and fluid lime into the interstices of the 
masonry, when it becomes more durable even than the stone itself. 
This is equally observable in Restormel Castle In the southern gable 
is ahorseshoe arch. This building is probably the exchequer or shire- 
hall, built by Edmund the earl. Attached to this is a prison which 
has been used, within memory, for the confinement of offenders 
against the stannary laws. 

The Church.—Its general plan is a nave and clerestory, with north 
and south aisles, separated from the nave by arcades of octagonal 
pillars and pointed arches, a north and south porch, and a spire at the 
western end. The most noticeable part of the structure is the spire, 
which rises from a square shaft by handsome octagonal lanthorn-work 
of early English character (the style prevailing when the town was at 
its highest point of prosperity), and ends in a finial cross. The shaft 
or body is unnecessarily plastered, which detracts from the beauty of 
the whole, and is quite unnecessary, as where the plaster has fallen 
off, good masonry appears underneath. The windows are of different 
dates, but the plan is generally Early English. Internally, the church 
has little of interest architecturally. It suffered greatly at the hands 
of the Parliamentary troops in the campaign of 1644, when the town 
and castle were occupied by Essex. The interesting diarist, Richard 
Symond, gives an account of their blowing up the church, by gun- 
powder, on the eve of their flying before the victorious forces of Charles. 
The church contains, besides numerous monuments of local interest, 
an octagonal font, covered with a strange mixture of sacred and gro- 
tesque sculpture, the juxtaposition with a sportsman hawk on wrist, 
a mitred head next to the representation of the chace. Over the 
northern entrance, where it has been placed for the safe-keeping, is 
an alto relevo in alabaster, of the flaying of St. Bartholomew, the 
patron Saint of the church. It has been coloured recently, but we 
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believe only in restoration of the original. In the north aisle is a 
brass of the fifteenth century, representing Tristram Curtis, in a coat 
of mail and spurred. 

Professor BaBInaTon was then called on by the President to 
offer some observations on the excursion. The professor said it 
had been a most agreeable and interesting excursion, and in 
every respect excellently well conducted; but, after the full 
information which had been given by so competent and well 
informed a gentleman as Mr. Couch, he would not venture to do more 
than briefly to refer to one or two points, which, he thought, Mr. 
Couch had omitted. In the church at Bodmin, his attention was 
attracted to the monument (Prior Vivian’s) which was remarkable, 
from the fact that the inscription was not only incised but, further, was 
filled up with a material, apparently originally soft, which had now 
become hard and stood out in relief; the relief existing to a consider- 
able extent, to the present time. He did not remember that he had 
ever before seen such an instance; and one or two friends with him 
were under the same impression as to their own experience.—In the 
Town Hall were seen several pieces of plate, and municipal ornaments, 
maces, and so on; and among them, what attracted his attention more 
than anything else, the seal matrix of a leper house formerly existing in 
the neighbourhood, and impressions of which were shown tohim. It 
was a very curious seal, and he thought might well deserve to be 
engraved either by the Cambrian Association or the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall. He believed everything else of consequence had been 
mentioned by Mr. Couch—especially the ivory box, which was re- 
markable for its very large size, not to speak of its other points of 
interest.—In the market was a singular stone measure. He had never 
seen anything of the kind before. They were told it was a measure 
for corn, and bore the date 1563. He thought it was exceedingly 
improbable that such a measure should have remained there for so 
long a period.—The house at Lanhydrock was not very ancient—it 
was not medizval, and did not possess the interest which attached to 
medizeval houses. It was built in the time of Charles I—at different 
periods; and it was a good example of a house of that period on a 
large scale. It contained a very fine gallery, as was usually found in 
houses of that date; and he remarked that the windows on the side 
of this gallery were opposite each other. It had been stated, by a 
great authority, that usually the windows in such galleries were not 
placed opposite each other, but alternated; and various reasons 
had been assigned for such arrangement, but none that he could think 
satisfactory. At all events, it was worth notice that in this instance 
at Lanhydrock, the windows did nof alternate. In the churchyard at 
Lanhydrock was a cross of some interest, and also a well with stone 
roof; probably in ancient times the well had considerable reputation ; 
at present its sole reputation was that it possessed exceedingly good 
water. At the barrows on the downs, where it had been hoped they 
might disinter an ancient Briton or Cornwallian, they were disappointed. 
A great deal of trouble was taken to open the barrow; but probably 
the work might have been done more cheaply if some persons ac- 
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customed to such work had been present. It was however undertaken 
with an exceedingly good spirit, and with a thorough determination 
that it should be done completely, and with a desire to ascertain most 
perfectly everything the barrow might contain. When the party got 
there the works had not reached the original surface of the ground ; 
but at the bottom of the hole which they had dug into it they found a 
circular wall of great stones from within which a quantity of material 
had been removed. A further trial was made; but, he confessed, he 
expected very little result, considering the rough manner in which 
such work was usually done when carried on in the presence of a large 
number of persons. Fortunately, he might say, nothing was found ; 
for if there had been, it would probably have been broken up. In 
fact, they came upon nothing to show it had been other than a cairn 
of loose stones with some loose earth on it. There was something 
found that was supposed to be bone, and also some small pieces of 
pottery; but these were found very near the surface of the mound. 
in fact, it was a failure. Dr. Thurnham, of Devizes, who was with 
them, told them such explorations usually did fail when made in large 
tumuli; for sepulture was generally made in small ones. _ 

Mr. G. T. Cuarx, by the President’s desire, then rose to read a 
paper on the Castellated and Military Architecture of Wales. (The 
subject of this paper has been already treated by the author in the 
pages of the Apthailenin Cambrensis, and will probably be again 


adverted to in them; so that a full report of it in the present place 


would be superfluous.) 

Before reading his paper, Mr. Clark referred to the arms on the 
tomb of Prior Vivian, in Bodmin Church, which he said were those of 
the president, the Prior being a collateral ancestor of that gentleman. 
He also mentioned a singular weight at Lostwithiel, used formerly, 
he understood, in the weighing of tin, and he recommended that all 
antiquities of the Stannaries Court should be preserved in the museum 
of the Royal Institution at Truro, where he was sure that they would 
be taken proper care of. He next alluded to a curious epitaph of the 
Carminows, in the church of Lanhydrock, which was remarkable as 
belonging to a race very well known in Cornwall, and who were 
challenged in the Scrope controversy as to their right to bear a par- 
ticular coat of arms. The result was, that it was forbidden to the 
Grosvenors to bear this coat, but it was permitted to the Carminows, 
because it was admitted that Cornwall, having been an independent 
kingdom of itself, that family might have gained arms independently 
of the King of England. Mr. Clark then proceeded to read his paper. 
He described the camps and fastnesses of the ancient inhabitants still 
remaining in Wales, and which consisted of circular or irregular en- 
closures of earth or stones, the latter without lime or any kind of cement. 
He next noticed the encampments of the Romans, and their more 
permanent buildings; then he described the gradual conquest and 
occupation of the cpuntry by the Normans, and the erection of numerous 
castles by the Earls of the Marches for the purpose of enabling them 
to resist attacks from the conquered inhabitants, and of securing the 
possession of their conquests. He. minutely described the peculiar 
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structure of the castles erected by the Normans from their first entrance 
into the Principality, until the reign of Edward HI, when owing to 
the country having become firmly united to the Crown, the castles 
ceased to be of importance, and begun gradually to fall into decay; 
pointing out the great advance that was made in military architecture 
during this period. 

The paper was a most able and valuable contribution, and the 
subject was rendered more generally interesting by a number of 
drawings showing the plans and elevations of some of the principal 
Welsh castles. 

A conversation then ensued concerning the arrangements for the 
next morning’s excursion: and members retired. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27ru. 
THE EXCURSION. 


The excursion of this day was confined to the examination of the 
fortified hill of Carn Brea, already well described by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. On one side, which is the steepest, it was defended by a 
strong line of stone wall, but now in such confusion as not to be made 
out satisfactorily without some attention. On the opposite side the 
defensive works are much more defined, the inner range of which 
consists of a circular line terminated at each extremity by the groups 
of rocks near the monument and tower. Beyond this were exterior 
defences reaching some distance towards the level ground. The inner 
defence, and probably the exterior one also, was formed by erecting 
long stones in two parallel lines and filling up the interstices with 
smaller stones. The two most perfect and interesting parts are two 
of the gateways in the inner line of defence, particularly the lower 
one where the difficulty of approach must have been considerable from 
the windings and turnings of the passage between two walls of stone. 
In the interior are several circular hollows, some of them retaining 
the foundations of dwellings. One of these was slightly, and un- 
successfully explored during the time the visitors were on the ground. 
After descending the hill, the visitors inspected the extensive works 
of Carn Brea mines; after which, they adjourned to a sumptuous 
luncheon, hospitably provided for them by the adventurers of the 
mine. 

Professor Warincton SmyTHeE delivered an exceedingly in- 
teresting lecture on the mineralogical and geological features of Carn 
Brea, and upon the various methods employed in working mines in 
that district. ' 

On the return to Truro, the steamer which had been placed at the 
disposal of the members by the courtesy of the Cornish Society, 
awaited their arrival, and a very pleasant trip to Falmouth between 
banks of the most picturesque character completed the excursion of 
the day. 
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EVENING MEETING. 


At half-past eight, there was an assemblage of ladies and gentlemen 
at a conversazione in the council chamber. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman gave a long and elaborate lecture on the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Wales, exemplified by his own drawings 
in great profusion. The substance of it, however, having appeared in 
various papers in the Archeologia Cambrensis, especially in the 
volume for 1856, p. 218, is not now repeated. 

At the close of Mr. Freeman’s address, the company adjourned to 
another room, where, by the liberality of Mr. Smirke, the President 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, tea and coffee were provided. 

On the return of the company, the Rev. F. C. H1nexston, Rector 
of Ringmore, read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Churches of Cornwall.” 

The PresipeEnt said it had been customary to ask some gentleman 
to describe the excursion each day; but he thought the excursion of 
this day, although of very great interest and most agreeable to all 
who took part in it, could hardly be the subject of a paper or lecture, 
or of discussion, at an evening meeting. He then called on Mr. 
Parker for some observations on Domestic Architecture in Cornwall. 

Mr. Parxer, of Oxford, complied with the request, and interested 
his audience by accounts of the medieval houses at Fowey—of which 
he spoke in terms of very high praise as not only the finest example in 
Cornwall, but one of the finest in England,—Restormel Castle; the 
old Castle and buildings in connection with it at Lostwithiel; Lanherne, 
Trecarrell, and Cothele.—In reply to a call for some observations on 
Lanhydrock, Mr. Parker merely replied that it was not medizeval— 
it was of the time of Charles I—a comparatively modern building,— 
the medieval class of houses terminating with the time of Henry VIII. 

Dr. Baruam then drew the attention of the company to a curiosity 
exhibited by Mr. Robert Were Fox. It consisted of an antler and of 
another portion of a horn passed through it, so as to form an im- 
plement somewhat like a pick; and it was found some sixty years 
since at a considerable depth below the Carnon stream. It was very 
interesting, as showing a curious adaptation of materials to the for- 
mation of an implement or weapon; and, so far as he was aware, it 
was an unique specimen. ; 

The PrestpEnT, speaking as an experienced deer-stalker, remarked 
that the extraordinary breadth of beam in this horn, proved that 
Cornwall must have possessed great fertility at the time this horn was 
grown; because it was a well-known fact that unless deer were well 
fed, their horns would not grow so vigorously. The specimen was 
very interesting archzologically, and thanks were due to Mr. Fox for 
having kindly exhibited it. 

The PrestpEnt afterwards stated that a paper had been forwarded 
by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., on the Arthurian legend of 
the Cort Mantel, as illustrating the connection between Celtic and 
Medieval Literature. It was, however, now too late to read it; but 
it would be printed in the Society’s Transactions. 

The PrestpENT next, on behalf of the company, expressed thanks 
to Mr. Freeman, the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, and Mr. Parker, for their 
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valuable and interesting information ; and to Mr. Smirke for his kind- 
ness in providing refreshment, which had tended so much to enhance 
the pleasures of a very agreeable evening. 

During the conversazione, a meeting of the Committee was held in 
the adjoining hall, for the dispatch of the Association business. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 28rx. 
THE EXCURSION. 


The majority of the visitors started at a very early hour for Mara- 
zion, where they were most hospitably entertained at breakfast by 
the mayor, R. R. Michell, Esq., who had also provided boats 
to convey the company across to St. Michael’s Mount. The most 
interesting portion of the house is the dining-hall. From Marazion 
the excursionists proceeded to Penzance, where carriages, under 
the guidance of Mr. Cornish, were ready to convey them to the 
Land’s End. On their way thither, a halt was made to examine 
Boscawen un circle, a nearly perfect circle of small pillar stones, 
unfortunately divided by a hedge. It appears to have consisted of 
nineteen stones. In the interior is a pillar stone, rather taller than 
the rest, in a slanting position, which position is probably more the 
result of accident or time than purpose. It is not, moreover, in the 
centre of the circle. The most simple explanation of the presence of 
this stone is that it is the last remnant of the supporting stones of a 
chamber, which with its covering of earth or small stones once 
occupied the centre of the circle. 

After viewing the picturesque rocks as seen from Land’s End, and 
partaken of a most substantial and acceptable luncheon, provided 
at the cost of some gentlemen in the neighbourhood, the day’s 
work was continued by proceeding to the Logan Rock and Treryn 
Castle. The Logan Rock, like all other known rocking-stones, 
owes its peculiarity of moving to a simple operation of nature, and 
certainly not to Druidic or any human art. The grand fortification, 
however, in which it is contained, was examined with peculiar in- 
terest, being one of the finest and most interesting coast castles in 
England. It was surrounded with three defences, the outer one of 
earth, the extremities of which extended to or commanded the outer 
edges of the bays that enclose the headland between them. The 
second line was composed of enormous masses of rock, also of semi- 
circular form, and extending to the inner sides of the two bays, so 
that these two lines embraced the whole breadth of each landing 
place, thus securing free access from the sea. The third and inner- 
most line is formed partly of natural, partly of artificial defences, of 
which a considerable portion of the dry masonry still remains perfect. 
The village of Treryn, built of granite, is exceedingly picturesque, 
and is said to be one of the oldest in Cornwall. An incised stone, in 
bad condition, now forms part of a stile, and is, in compliance with a 
request, to be removed. 

The Church of St. Burian was next inspected—a building of the 
fifteenth century, with a fine tower; containing, however, a small 
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portion of an. early structure, of Norman character, in the chancel. 
The rood beam, which extended over the south aisle and nave only, 
had certain curious figures not usually found in such a place. A 
cross, of no very early character, is in the churchyard. Hence the 
carriages proceeded on their journey to the circle called the Nine 
Maidens, more remarkable for its perfect uninjured state than for the 
size of the stones forming it. The number of stones in this, also, is 
nineteen, in spite of its popular name. The tradition concerning 
their transformation is nearly identical with the traditions connected 
with these pillar stones in many places. No remains of a chamber or 
tumulus now remain. 

At no great distance, are seen two more pillar stones, called the 
Pipers, of larger proportions than had yet been seen; after which. 
Fougou was reached and examined. ‘This subterraneous structure 
consists of a small chamber branching off from the gallery, which 
forms now the principal remains; but it is thought that on further 
examination other chambers or passages may be found. Various con- 
jectures were suggested on the spot as to its having been a granary or 
hiding place in the time of danger. It is probably the remains of a sub- 
terranean dwelling, not unlike those with which Scottish antiquaries 
are familiar. 

A large number sat down. to dinner about eight o’clock, at the 
Queen’s Hotel, after which an adjournment to the Town Hall took 
place. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The evening meeting was held in the Town Hall at nine o’clock. 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, M.P., occupied the chair, supported by Lord 
Dunraven, Dr. Hugh Jones, and Mr. W. L. Banks, the Secretary. 
On the table were arranged some very interesting relics of antiquity, 
in the form of urns, celts, spear-heads, holed-stones, etc., and some 
well executed models of various cromlechs, etc. The hall was filled 
with a numerous audience, who appeared to take great interest in the 
proceedings of the Association. 

The PresrpEntT: Ladies and Gentlemen, our first business to-night 
will be to ask two gentlemen to give us a short description of the 
archeological matters of interest which we have seen to-day; but 
before doing so I cannot refrain from exercising the privilege which I 
believe I possess of saying a few words myself. The day we have 
spent has been most successful and delightful. This has been invari- 
ably the case from its very earliest commencement until its rather late 
termination. We began by starting at an early hour—at least those 
who were bold enough and not too sleepy—and were most hospitably 
received by Mr. Michell, of Marazion. His hearty welcome was 
followed by a capital breakfast at his beautiful place, and he brought 
some of us across the Bay in his yacht to Penzance. I hope our 
delightful sail was not the cause of a long detention; indeed, we did 
not transgress very much, for we were only a few moments behind 
our time, and eventually it was a great gratification to us to find that 
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we arrived at the Land’s End within a minute of the right time. Of 
the Land’s End itself, and its various attractions, I cannot speak as I 
would wish, but I believe my pleasure was shared by every member 
of the Cambrian Archeological Society, and I trust some one may 
find language to express our enjoyment. We were in the presence 
of the grandest features which nature displays on the coasts of Corn- 
wall—the bold Atlantic stretched before us, a beautiful blue sea at 
our feet, and as blue a firmament over our heads, and I cannot con- 
ceive in the whole course of a man’s life a more enjoyable time than 
we passed to-day at the Land’s End. Evidences also of the warmest 
hospitality surrounded us. Cloths, spread on the green turf, were kept 
down by a weight of viands and by glasses which soon sparkled with 
ale and wine, and I must congratulate our friends on the excellent 
provision they made, and the Society on the way they enjoyed the 
repast. The Cornish pasty, which so admirably comprises a dinner 
in itself—meat, potatoes, and other good things well cooked and made 
up in so portable a form—was a subject of much admiration, and 
reminded me of the old coaching days, when I secured a pasty at 
Bodmin in order to take it home to my cook, that it might be dissected 
and serve as a pattern for Cornish pasties in quite another part of the 
country. All will agree that at the Land’s End there was a feast for 
both mind and body. The body having been refreshed, some of us 
visited the last point of land in England; others dwelt on the scenery 
before us, and then we rode to the Logan Rock and witnessed that 
and other antiquities on our way home. I purposely omit any comment 
on these features of interest, leaving this to other gentlemen; but I 
wish to express, on the part of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion, their deep debt to this neighbourhood. It was superintended 
by a gentleman with whom I renewed an old friendship (Mr. James 
Trembath), and we are mainly indebted to Mr. Bolitho and other 
gentlemen for their kindness. I have only, in the name of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, to express their grateful thanks for 
the very handsome manner in which they have been received, and I 
will now call on Mr. Blight to give us a description of the antiquarian 
matters of interest which we visited to-day. 

Mr. Buicut: The objects visited to-day, in the course of what I 
am happy to find has been a successful excursion, scarcely require any 
lengthened description by me or any attempt at remark; I would 
much rather listen to other gentlemen, and so would those present 
who know the district well, for all of us are interested in the opinions 
of such learned and experienced antiquarians as we see around us. 
We succeeded in seeing every object placed on the programme. We 
commenced with the circle of Boscawen-un, which has the peculiar 
feature of a pillar near its centre in an inclined position: this appears 
the original design. Our journey thence to the Land’s End was 
chiefly occupied by a series of land and sea views, which appeared 
highly to delight the ladies and gentlemen, until we reached the cliffs. 
After lunch, proceeding to Treryn Castle, we saw one of the finest 
examples of the fortified castles of the county; and it would be a 
very good subject for inquiry as to the people who constructed that 
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fortification. It has been supposed such fortresses were made by the 
Danes ; but is it probable or improbable they were used by foreigners? 
At St. Burian an important discovery was made. It is well known 
that Athelstan formed a collegiate establishment at that place. The 
whole of the present church has been considered fifteenth century ; 
but there was found to-day, built up, at the north side of the chancel, 
an early Norman arch. We have thus good evidence that there was 
existing a church at this place within no very great period after Athelstan. 
I believe the cross we inspected there is not of very early date, but 
the ordinary kind of churchyard cross in Cornwall. On our way 
home we visited Bolleit Circle, or the Nine Merry Maidens of the 
popular tradition who were turned to stone for Sabbath dancing ; also 
‘“‘the pipers” and a holed stone. The Fogou, a cave at Trewoofe, 
attracted considerable attention and interested, many gentlemen more 
than anything else, and there is much speculation whether it was a 
mere hiding place or a habitation in connexion with the fort or camp 
by which it was surrounded. I need not occupy your time any further, 
for I trust the learned gentlemen present will give their opinions on 
the objects inspected by you to-day. 

Professor BasrnoTon : I feel rather a difficulty in rising to address 
this assembly, because I have little doubt the objects we have seen 
to-day are familiar to many of you, whilst my knowledge of them is 
limited to the little we could see to-day. A hasty excursion, with a 
large assemblage of persons, is not altogether well fitted for forming 
an accurate estimate of those objects, and before I commit myself to any 
positive opinions I should like to go over the ground again with one or 
two others, and carefully examine the details of the different objects. 
Mr. Blight, not only by his interesting books on the Land’s End but by 
word of mouth, has exhausted the subject; still I may mention that 
what we have seen to-day raises a number of points for discussion, 
and to take them sertatim would occupy a week instead of an hour, 
while at the expiration of the week we might probably find matter for 
another week. Of these points I must neglect the many and select the 
few. Whether the circles were ever occupied by great mounds of earth 
in the interior, whether they were intended for funebral or religious 
purposes might be discussed at great length ; I have no doubt various 
Opinions would find advocates, and many of the arguments would 
admit of extensive discussion. I incline to the opinion that in most 
cases these circles were surrounded by great mounds of earth; there 
were smaller stones, perhaps, in the interior; and I believe they are 
funebral structures. At Boscawen-un is a large stone standing in the 
centre. It is not clear what such stones can have had to do with 
interments. Had it been a kistvaen there would be no difficulty ; 
but here we have a large obelisk, while a box of stones would be 
hidden, or was intended to be so. At the Logan Rock we all 
of us must have remarked very strong fortifications; I can only 
say I strongly incline to support Mr. Blight’s statements, and 
thoroughly concur in everything he has said. The rock itself is 
of much interest, but it seems to me a natural production. I do 
not suppose the hand of man made it a Logan Rock; for it shows 
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the usual method in which granite decomposes when exposed to 
the atmosphere, especially an atmosphere so near the sea. ‘The ease 
with which it was formerly moved—a facility which was much lessened 
after its overthrow—led to the belief that it was artificially made 
by the Druids, and was intended for sacred or necromantic purposes. 
If they did not wish a man to move the stone, he might be placed 
where he could not move it; if they wished him to be successful, 
where success was certain. Three ranges of fortifications surround 
the headland, and the rock appears to stand in one of those remark- 
able maritime fortresses we find around our coasts and in most of the 
countries of Western Europe. They were occupied by a people who 
did not repair to them for any length of time; for they had not much 
water supply and must have kept up a communication with the sea. 
They were probably used offensively and defensively against the 
native inhabitants of the surrounding country, and were the strong- 
holds of persons who visited the land for the purposes of plunder. 
Whether they were Danes or any other nation we cannot discuss now; 
but whoever they were, they seem to have secured their ships in some 
sheltered spot, protected themselves by fortifications during the time 
they found it convenient to stay, and kept the country so far in sub- 
jection as to provide themselves with provisions and water. They 
evidently knew how to protect themselves by earthworks and by great 
ranges of stones. I forget what the inner wall was at Treryn, but I 
saw three lines of circumvallation, as far as they were necessary; and 
an enemy would have to pass these one after another, which could 
only be done with extreme difficulty. I will say nothing about 
the beautiful church we next visited at Buryan. I am not an 
ecclesiologist, and may only make blunders and mislead. We next 
saw a circle at Bolleit. There was a holed stone near, and opinions 
varied on our way to Penzance as to the size of the hole; some 
said it would only admit an arm, others that it was much larger. 
I am sorry, therefore, that in the hurry I missed it, and shall be glad 
to hear a description of it from some one present. The Fogou 
attracted considerable attention, and was interesting to a large 
majority of the party. This is a very curious work. It appeared, as 
far as I could see in the dim light which prevails in places of this 
kind, to be built of horizontal courses of large stones up to a certain 
height which I cannot exactly give, the top being formed of transverse 
blocks. Mr. Blight has examined this carefully, and noted the facts 
in his book. Questions of very considerable interest arise when 
looking at this place. Opinions also very widely differ. On our 
return to the hotel at Penzance, I found several gentlemen really 
holding an opinion that it was the hiding-place of smugglers. But 
we who had come from a distance thought we had seen nothing of 
greater interest in our excursions. We have not seen anything like 
it. There is one exception: Dr. Simpson, who comes from Scotland, 
has seen similar places in portions of that country, has paid great 
attention to such objects, and gave an opinion instantly; he has no 
doubt whatever that this place was not a hole for smugglers, nor a 
place for the interment of the native inhabitants, but a place to which 
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they retired during winter and lived underground. These huts for 
hybernation are found in Scotland and were used for this purpose a 
very long time ago; how long we do not pretend to say, for archeo- 
logists, like geologists, cannot speak in years but in periods: it must 
have been many centuries ago, either in the stone, the bronze, or the 
iron period. All I can add is, that it looked a very uncomfortable 
place for people of nineteenth century notions, but it is at the same 
time an interesting place, and I hope it may be examined with the 
utmost care (if that has not already been done), and that we may 
soon know all about it that we can know. 

Lord Dunraven had seen a great number of similar caves in 
Ireland, and the moment he saw this one to-day, he exclaimed—‘“‘ But 
where is the fort?’ It was a very singular fact that forts nearly 
always possessed these caves, sometimes inside them, sometimes in 
the walls. He had not himself the smallest doubt as to the origin and 
use of this cave, and it was one of the finest he had seen. Indeed, 
in Ireland he had never seen one so large. In general they were built 
in two different ways; sometime’ in horizontal courses, upright walls 
and slabs across; sometimes the walls converged on the principle dis- 
closed by the beehive houses—converging at the top in the shape of 
adome. This was one of the largest and finest he had ever seen; it 
deserved a minute examination; and very probably a similar structure 
would be disclosed. He saw the fort around it as plain as possible 
the moment he looked for it. 

Dr. Baruam said a very similar cave had been discovered at 
Tregony, and it appeared to have a communication with an old castle. 
It had a divergent passage very much like this, and was also of the 
converging mode of structure, gradually narrowing towards the top, 
the stones overlapping one another. 

Mr. Graves, Secretary of the Kilkenny Society, had seen caves of 
this kind which were evidently used as places of concealment, for the 
chambers communicated one with the other most ingeniously. As you 
explore one chamber and.think you have seen the whole of it, a hole 
is disclosed which leads through a passage or long crypt, through 
which you have to drag yourself and soon emerge into another chamber. 
Several raths of this kind existed in Ireland, and the explorers of 
this cave might find more chambers than the one now in existence. 

The Rev. P. HEpDGELAND said the holed stone referred to would 
only take the arm of a person. 

Mr. FrerMan agreed that the Fogou was the most interesting 
thing seen for the day. Its name closely resembled the Welsh term 
for a cave. It denoted nothing particular, such as a cave house or a 
cave temple, but simply a cave; just as the word cromlech does not 
mean an altar or a place of sepulture, but simply what it looks like. 
He suggested that to morrow the objects visited should be discussed 
on the spot. 

Dr. Jongs remarked that Fogou sounded very much like the Welsh 
Ogof, a cave. 

_Dr. Stmpson had seen similar caves not far from Aberdeen. They 
were connected with forts and were generally referred to a Celtic 
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people. Near Blairgowrie one had been turned up one hundred yards 
in length, and instruments of a Celtic period were discovered. 

Mr. T. 8S. Bot1rHo remarked that a place not far from this was 
still known as the Fougan, and the miners gave the name of “ vugh” 
to a hollow in a mine. 

Mr. Joun Barren, jun., reminded the meeting of Daw’s Hugo and 
Pigeon’s Hugo, both caves at the Lizard. 

Mr. BarnweE Lt then gave, at the summons of the President, a brief 
account of some of the more remarkable antiquities of Britanny, 
comparing them with the similar monuments of Cornwall and Wales. 
He commenced his observations by alluding to the coincidence of so 
many of the churches in Britanny bearing the same names as those 
in Cornwall and Wales. One of the most perfect and earliest churches 
in the former country was dedicated to St. Tudy. The great feature, 
however, of Britanny was the number and importance of the earliest 
stone and other monuments, all connected with sepulchral purposes ; 
for of other primeeval remains, such as stone and earth works, remains 
of habitations and enclosed cities, there were hardly any, and none of 
them of any importance. But as regards pillar stones, sepulchral 
chambers, and tumuli, whether of earth or stone, no country in Europe 
could boast such magnificent specimens. In all three classes, Britanny 
possessed examples that were unequalled. The menhir in the com- 
mune or parish of Plouarzel, near Brest, engraved in the Journal of 
the Association, projected from the surface of the ground more than 
forty feet, while the vast fragments of a still more gigantic pillar, 
measuring upwards of sixty feet, were among the more remarkable 
objects seen at Locmariker. The avenues or lines of the Carnac 
groups consisted of hundreds of these pillar stones, many of them 
twenty feet in height. It was, however, a very remarkable fact that 
throughout the whole of this interesting country, with one single 
exception, no satisfactory evidence of the existence of stone circles, 
so common in Great Britain and Ireland, had been adduced, and pro- 
bably none existed. The single exception occurs on the high ground 
of the narrow ridge that connects the peninsula of Crozon, to the 
south of Brest, with the mainland, where a circle is said to exist; 
but not having been able to examine it personally, he (Mr. Barnwell) 
could not state whether it was similar or not to the ordinary circles of 
this country. But if there were no circles, there were numerous 
systems of parallel lines of stones, the most remarkable of which 
were the Carnac groups, which in their turn are almost if not entirely 
wanting with us; for the once existing avenues in Wiltshire, Cum- 
berland, and elsewhere, seem to be quite distinct works, intended for 
other purposes than that of sepulture. The number of rows that 
form a system does not appear to be uniformly the same; but from 
the mutilated state to which several of these alignments have 
been reduced, it is not always easy to ascertain the number of 
lines. Of the Carnac group, or more properly groups, a3 much 
nonsense has been written as about Stonehenge. The now generally 
received opinion is that it is simply one of the most important of 
these early cemeteries. It is, however, an error to speak of it as 
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one undivided monument; for there are no less than five distinct 
groups, running in the same line along the coast between the arm 
of the sea that runs up to a place called Crach and the village of 
Carnac. These groups, separated from one another by a considerable 
space, seem to have had square or other spaces at the extremity of 
each, which had been marked out with the same kind of pillar 
stones placed nearer to one another than are the stones forming 
the lines of the group. In one of the five groups this arrangement 
is very evident; another retains only some traces; while at the group 
near the village of Carnac, and which is the largest and most impor- 
tant of them, there is a semicircular termination. In the case of the 
two other groups it is not easy to say much on this head. That, however, 
these are all distinct and separate groups is evident from the fact that in 
each case the smaller stones always occupy the first portion, increasing 
in size gradually as one advances towards Carnac until they cease. 
After a certain interval of ground, where no traces of such monuments 
can be found, the same system commences again—first smaller, 
and then larger, and loftier stones, as far as the square or semicircular 
space that seems to have been some kind of finish to each group. 
It is also remarkable that, as a rule, near these alignments are found 
cromlechs, or dolmens. Near the grand group at Carnac, is an 
enormous elongated tumulus, on which stands a medieval church. 
This tumulus is to be explored in the present year, large subscriptions 
having been raised for that purpose, when there is little doubt, 
sepulchral chambers of no ordinary dimensions and importance will 
be found. Near the semicircular end, also, of this group are the 
débris of a large cromlech. 

The same systems are continued, still running northwards—the 
grandest of which are the Erdevern Lines. At the interval of a few 
miles succeed the Plouhinec stones, also in lines, but more cubical 
masses than the regular pillar stones. To both these two systems 
are attached, as usual, sepulchral chambers. Remains of another 
alignment exist not far from Quimper in the parish of Plomelin, while 
a much more extensive one occurs in Plobannec near Pont ]’Abbé. 
Remains of similar groups exist in the Peninsula of Crozon—so that 
they may be said to extend along the whole line of coast from Brest 
to the Bay of Quiberon. Their constant proximity to the sea-coast is 
another curious circumstance; for although they are sometimes found 
more inland, yet such cases are comparatively rare and unimportant. 

The sepulchral chambers—or as we should call them cromlechs, are 
much more magnificent and perfect than any that are found in this 
country, for the fact is, that our cromlechs, almost without exception, 
are only the dilapidated débris of chambers once perfect. The most 
remarkable one in France, though not strictly in Britanny, yet at 
no great distance from its southern limits—being situated close to 
Saumur, although forming a complete chamber of more than 
sixty feet long, is composed of no more than fourteen vast stones. 
The greater part of the gallery preceding the chamber has 
vanished. Although not so gigantic in its dimensions, the chamber 
on Gafr’ Ynys, a small island in the Morbihan, about two or three miles 
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from Locmariaker, is yet more interesting, not merely from its still 
being protected by its covering mound, but from the fact that all the 
slabs of the gallery, and of the chamber are elaborately carved over 
with ornamental waving patterns, not unlike the tattoo ornamentation 
of the New Zealander, interspersed with representations of what ap- 
pear to be serpents, celts, fern patterns, etc. One mystery is connected 
with this chamber, which has as yet received no explanation. One of 
the slabs on the left hand wall of the chamber as you enter, is pierced 
with three holes, big enough to admit a large arm, arranged hori- 
zontally near each other, and about the height of a man’s breast from 
the ground. The edges of these holes are polished as if by friction. 
On the other side of the stone is another chamber, or hollow space, 
which has not been explored. No accurate representations of this re- 
markable monument have yet been published. 

On the mainland opposite this island is Locmariaker, containing a 
vast number of various monuments—within a very small space of 
ground. One of these is called the Merchants’ Table, sometimes 
Cesar’s Table—which, in addition to having the stone at the head of 
the chamber covered with ornaments, has its capstone, ornamented with 
the curious figure of a stone celt with its handle, which has been 
frequently noticed and published—close to which are on the same 
stone two other figures, which have hitherto escaped observation ; one 
of them representing a sickle, the other some animal—not unlike the 
animal common on the Scottish stones. It may be intended for a 
boar, the well-known Gaulish badge. 

Britanny is also rich in tumuli; but by far the most magnificent of 
these structures is that of Tumiac, built at the narrowest portion of the 
narrow slip of land, ending at Port Navalo, and enclosing the southern 
side of the Morhiban, thus commanding a magnificent sea view on 
both sides. This gigantic mass is formed of the lightest sea sand ; 
brought up from the shore at no small cost of labour, with horizontal 
layers of large rough stones at intervals. It was opened a few years ago. 
Some curious ornamental work was found on some of the slabs, and 
a large number of stone implements, some more than eighteen inches 
long, and necklaces of stone beads,—the various articles being nearly 
forty innumber. All the large stone celts had been neatly fractured 
across about two thirds of their length. On this occasion, and indeed 
on-all other similar ones, when these chambers have been explored, no 
copper or bronze implement has ever been found. The articles are 
invariably of stone, and (in the case of the grand chambers of 
Plouharzel) gold; two curious thin gold collars, not torcs, having been 
found in them, together with stone implements. A large collection of 
bronze celts of the ordinary French or Breton type, was indeed found 
a few years ago, neatly packed in a chamber of dry masonry at the 
foot of a pillar stone near Quimperlé. (See Arch. Camb., third 
series, v, 185.) But as these celts had evidently never been used, 
but were fresh from the mould, they probably cannot be considered 
as an ordinary sepulchral deposit. The finding of these bronze 
implements in large numbers together, is by no means unusual in 
other parts of France. 
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As to the question of Druidic altars, the matter might be considered 
pretty well decided, namely that what are usually so called, are 
merely sepulchral chambers, and that no veritable altar is known to 
exist. And yet Druidic altars must have existed (for there were once 
veritable Druids), and the.most reasonable way of accounting for their 
non-existence at present is, that the Romans in the first place, and 
the earlier missionaries in the second, effectually destroyed them: 
while the very fact of the chambers or cromlechs having been spared, 
would tend to show they were considered by Romans and missionaries 
to be what they really are, graves and sepulchres. An intelligent 
antiquary, however, of Britanny, Dr. Fouquet, states, that there are 
real and veritable altars existing, some of which have been broken up 
and overturned, others left. He mentions several such altars in the 
neighbourhood of Vannes; but on a careful examination of them 
by competent judges, they appear to be nothing more than mere natural 
rocks, with certain cavities and basons, and other peculiarities, which 
Dr. Fouquet calls Gorges and Gradins, the effect of air and moisture 
on the soft parts of the granite. None certainly bear any marks 
of human violence, as stated by him. As matters stand, therefore, at 
present, no such thing as a Druidic altar is known to exist. 

Mr. J. J. A. Boase confirmed the lecturer in his views of the size 
of the cromlechs of Brittany, and referred to some notes he had 
published of the pierres montes of France in a number of the 
Penzance Natural History Society’s Reports. 

Dr. Jonzs described some Cyclopean antiquities of the same kind, 
the stones rough and untouched by any iron, which he had inspected 
in Greece; near them no bronze instruments had ever been found. 
He believed that all these structures were for funereal and not 
sacrificial purposes. In Asia Minor there were extraordinary tumuli. 

Mr. FREEMAN thought the mere finding of bronze or other instru- 
ments, or coins, in any chambers, did not infallibly prove the age of 
the structure itself. Thus, a chamber near Glastonbury, of undoubted 
ancient construction, had yielded a coin of Constantine, and of 
Edward IV, yet no one for a moment contended that the chamber 
was of the date of Constantine or of Edward IV. Some one had gone 
to rob, and by a sort of Nemesis had left their coins behind them. 

Professor Srmpson replied to Mr. Freeman’s observations, which 
led to an interesting discussion on the age of these monuments, for 
which Mr. Freeman claimed a pre-Celtic origin. 

The CHarRMAN congratulated Mr. Barnwell on his lecture, and 
the proceedings terminated. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 29rx. 
THE EXCURSION. 


A hardly less numerous assemblage than that of the preceding day 
started from the Queen’s Hotel, to survey as much of the northern 
portion of West Cornwall as time would admit. The first halt was 
made at Chysauster, a good example of an early fortified settlement, 
consisting of several groups of circular. buildings, surrounded with 
outer defences. ‘The masonry, in several instances, still retains 
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uninjured its lower courses, and the general arrangements could be 
made out with little trouble. 

On leaving this place, the carriages proceeded for some distance 
through a picturesque country towards Zennor. Some few of the 
more active members of the party, headed by Lord Dunraven, made 
a diversion from the road in search of a bee-hive house, said to exist 
at no great distance. Under the efficient guidance of Mr. Blight, the 
object was soon reached, and proved to be what it was described to 
be, with the addition of a small square chamber, connected with the 
circular part by a doorway. In this inner chamber still remains perfect 
the window opposite the doorway. The roof still remains over the 
passage between the two chambers, the under stones of which overlap 
one another, so as to increase the height of the roof of the inner apart- 
ment, the ground of which is also elevated above the outer one, steps 
probably leading from one to another. The two doorways and 
window already mentioned, are almost intact, and the whole structure is 
probably unrivalled, out of Scotland and Ireland, as a nearly perfect 
specimen of the earliest known habitations of the former inhabitants 
of this country. 

Before ascending the hill crowned by Chun Castle, several more 
circular depressions and remains of dwellings were inspected. These 
dwellings were probably the habitations of the ordinary population in 
time ef peace, and who would be able to effect an easy escape to the 
castle above in case of invasion. ‘The castle itself is one of extra- 
ordinary interest, presenting a type of stone defensive work unknown 
in Wales. An inner line of wall is concentric with the outer and 
stronger one, the space between the two walls having been divided 
by cross partitions, which could easily have been roofed over. A third 
wall is said to have existed, according to Borlase. The entrance, par- 
ticularly strong and well planned, is easily made out; it does not wind 
so much as in other cases, but must have been difficult of access between 
the two walls that enclose the narrow passage. On making the outer 
circuit of the walls, the large masses of perfect masonry are seen to 
great advantage. A spring is enclosed within the work, so that the 
castle was not necessarily a mere temporary refuge, as was frequently 
the case with hill forts. Near it is a cromlech, which is remarkable 
as presenting a perfect, though small, chamber, still enclosed on its 
four sides. ‘The carn or tumulus has vanished, and from the absence 
of other large masses in its proximity, it is unlikely that any other 
chamber or chambers ever co-existed with the one now left. 

The same hospitality which had been so liberally provided at the 
luncheon at the Land’s End, was extended to the second day, when 
this castle was the scene of it. 

On the conclusion of luncheon, Dr. Simpson made some observa- 
tions on the evident use of the castle as a place of refuge in times of 
danger, and on its striking similarity to Restormel Castle. After 
having pointed out the more important features of the ruin, he con- 
cluded his observations by gracefully referring to the manner in which 
the modern Cornish kept up their character for genuine hospitality. 
Lord Dunraven seconded most cordially all that Dr. Simpson had 
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stated as to the kindness the Association had received, and gave a 
brief description of some of the peculiarities of similar castles in 
Ireland, of which there were several, if not so grand and important as 
that of Chun, yet in many cases in a better state of preservation. 
Mr. D. P. Le Grice having replied to the remarks of Dr. Simpson 
and Lord Dunraven, the President, after alluding to the manner in 
which they had been received, and expressing a hope that the 
Cornish antiquaries would one day give the Cambrian Association 
the opportunity of returning their hospitality, proceeded to remark on 
the duty incumbent on the owners of Chun Castle and similar 
monuments to do their utmost to preserve such invaluable relics from 
neglect and wilful destruction. 

The mén-scryfa or inscribed stone, situated, as is not unfrequently 
the case, on the most elevated ground, the next object visited, is 
remarkable for the inscription, RIALO BRAN CVNOVAL FIL; Cunoval 
being the Brito-latinised form of Cymbeline. The form of inscription, 
as well as of the letters, resembles the oldest of the Welsh ones, 
ascribed to dates as early as the fifth and sixth century. Below the 
hill may probably be found traces of graves, if the three pillar stones, 
one of which is perforated, be not the remains of such a circle. This 
celebrated holed stone (Mén an tol) stands between two others not 
pierced, and with its face in a different position. It has the repu- 
tation of curing rheumatism in those who go through it, as was done 
by most of the company present. No similar monuments exist in 
Wales or Britanny, though they are not unknown in Scotland and 
Ireland, and probably in former days were common elsewhere, as 
superstitious practices connected with such stones are frequently for- 
bidden in Anglo-Saxon Laws (see Wilson’s Pre-historic Annals of 
Scotland). 

The more than usually imposing remains of Llanyon cromlech 
were next inspected. Only a small portion, however, of the original 
structure remains, and no vestiges of carn or tumulus exist. At any 
rate, from its great elevation, it must have been most inconvenient 
for sacrificial purposes. Time fortunately admitted of a visit to the 
ruined chapel of Madron, a little off from the main road, a small 
plain building, probably of the thirteenth century, and remarkable for 
the well which is included within the church and partly built over. Of 
the great antiquity of this well nothing is known, but that it has been 
an object of veneration before the introduction of Christianity, is, as 
in many similar circumstances, highly probable. 

Thus concluded the two excursions from Penzance, unequalled for 
interest or value as illustrating that particular division of Archeology 
of which the district exhibits so many and so valuable examples, 
and which stands unrivalled in any portion of Europe of the same 
extent, as regards the value and variety of its monuments. The 
management and conduct of the excursions were on both days 
admirable in all respects, thanks to the exertion of Mr. Cornish and 
the other gentlemen who had taken so much trouble to promote, and 
with the aid of the fine weather, secured the success and pleasures of 
the meeting. The members returned to Truro in the afternoon. 
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EVENING MEETING. 

Shortly after half-past eight, the chair was taken by the President, 
who requested Professor Babington to give an account of the day’s 
excursion. 

Professor BasrnerTon said they had had an exceedingly interesting 
excursion that day; no one of the party had seen everything; they 
were obliged to divide their forces for a short time, in order to include 
the various objects. The party he was with—the majority—were 
occupied principally with what were commonly termed the primeval 
antiquities—British towns, houses, cromlechs, and things of that 
class ; and they had had an excursion quite equal—perhaps superior 
—to any the Cambrian Association ever had. The sites to which they 
were taken by their excellent conductors were of the very highest 
interest. They all knew that the west of Cornwall was peculiarly rich 
in primeval antiquities, as they were called—in the works of a race 
either ancestors of the present, or a preceding race—a race, of the 
highest antiquity, who lived in a way which we could hardly now 
realise, and conducted their affairs in a totally different manner from 
ourselves; and whose remains he hoped the farmers and others would be 
so kind as to leave alone, that they might go down to future posterity. 
There was nothing to injure those remains but wilful destruction; 
but unfortunately the wilful destruction in former years had been very 
great. Many people had had no idea of the value of them; they did 
not recognise them as the remains of their ancestors. When they 
wanted stones, they took them from these remains, for gate-posts, to 
build walls, or for other purposes. They had plenty of stones else- 
where in the neighbourhood, but these being put up in walls, they 
took them because it was convenient to do so; thus they destroyed 
what was of value to all persons who took any interest in the works 
of antiquity, and desired to transmit them to posterity. He hoped 
this meeting would have some effect in preventing wilful destruction of 
the monuments. “The first place that we visited to-day—Chysauster 
—was of a very interesting character. We there saw the remains of 
houses which were used by the primeval inhabitants of the country, 
consisting of enclosures of what masons call dry stone walls, built 
without any cement; large blocks carefully put together, so as to 
stand almost as well as if cemented—perhaps sometimes better, as 
water might get into the cement, and blow the structure to pieces by 
the action of ice. There are plans of these buildings in Mr. Blight’s 
very nice book on the Land’s End, These buildings consist of a 
central court-yard; out of which little enclosures are made in different 
directions. These enclosures were originally covered over with stones, 
each successive course projecting a little further towards the interior 
than the course below; so that although there was no true arch, a really 
effective arch was formed. They were built up in this manner and 
ultimately closed at the top by a large stone. We saw nothing of 
this closing in our excursion to-day; but I and others have seen it 
in Ireland, showing how these things must have been, until the de- 
structive process commenced which reduced them to their present 
state of ruin, They are very peculiar indeed; the only instances of 
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similar works with which I am acquainted are found in Ireland; and 
there are full accounts of them in some of the archeological journals. 
After that we made cross circuits about the country—a zigzag course, 
and I must omit several things; but the next I must notice was at 
Bosprennis. There we were shown a recently-discovered house of the 
original inhabitants, in a singularly perfect state. 1 have seen nothing 
like it so perfect, except in Ireland; for the antiquities of Ireland, 
little as it may be known to the company here, or in England generally, 
are, in many cases, far more perfect than anything we can show on 
this side of the Channel. The house we saw consisted of two rooms, 
the outer room approximately circular, and the roof formed of con- 
verging stones. It is commonly called a bee-hive house, and must 
have been exceedingly like a bee-hive in the interior, in shape and 
character. There is usually a small door to the house, but here there 
was a small and a large one. The roof was closed over into a sort 
of dome. A dome is formed on the principle of the arch, but 
there was no principle of the arch in this case; all the stones converged, 
each one above forming a little smaller circle than the one below, 
until all was ultimately closed with one stone. Adjoining this was a 
square chamber, about which there was considerable controversy 
among our party; some said it was more modern than the other, 
others said that it was of the same date. I am not prepared to give 
an opinion on the subject. They both belonged to a period when the 
buildings erected were on a totally different plan from what we adopt, 
and their objects, we suppose, were very different. An idea was 
started by one of our best antiquaries, that if he had seen this 
building of a round and square chamber in Ireland, he should have 
called it an oratory—a place in which some religious man established 
himself, and had a little chapel in which he performed his own devo- 
tions, and was happy to see others perform their devotions with him. 
This is likely; we know that a connection existed between Ireland 
and Cornwall at a very early period, and that christianity was intro- 
duced from Ireland into Cornwall. The building is a very singular 
one, and this is the first occasion in which it has been brought pro- 
minently before the public. Iam told it was discovered very recently, 
and has not been described in any printed documents; but no doubt we 
shall see more in print about it. The next object of very great interest 
was Chun Castle, a hill fort such as we find on many of the hills through- 
out Britain. We found here what masons call dry stone walls, of very 
excellent execution; the walls of very considerable height, and the exe- 
cution such as persons who understand such things must admire ; they 
were well built, or they could not have remained so manyages. Wesaw 
enough to enable any person with a sufficiently practised eye to restore 
the whole character of the building. There are these two external 
walls, consisting of very strong and curious masonry, with an entrance 
bounded by large slabs of stone of great strength and beauty of exe- 
cution. In the interior there appears—according to the accounts 
which Borlase, the celebrated Cornish antiquary, has transmitted to 
us—to have been a third concentric wall of less strength, because not 
part of the fortifications, but of the domestic buildings included within 
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the fort. This was concentric with the other two walls, and connected 
with them by a series of lines radiating from the centre. Whether 
these were roofed or not, no one can say; it is very possible 
they were, and they may have formed the habitations of the ancient 
people who lived in the fort. It is a kind of building, as far as I know, 
peculiar to Cornwall: Iam unable to name an instance elsewhere. 
It is an exceedingly interesting place, and deserves much more 
careful examination and preservation than it has yet received. In its 
neighbourhood we saw a crémlech, forming a complete sepulchral 
chamber. The chamber was quite closed; we were only able by 
pushing our heads in, to see the interior. We saw around it manifest 
traces of a mound of earth and stone, with which it was once com- 
pletely covered. I hold that nearly all of these cromlechs were 
sepulchral, and were once covered with mounds of stones or of earth. 
The question has been asked of me to-day, where has all this gone to? 
I cannot tell; I only judge, from evidence of what is seen elsewhere, 
that it is highly probable it once existed. And when we consider 
that these things are not recent, erected hundreds or thousands of 
years, the time to be allowed for the removal of these lighter materials 
is almost unlimited. They may have been ransacked to ascertain 
whether valuable ornaments were deposited with the dead. Ornaments 
were usually so deposited, and we know that in Ireland such places 
were opened by the Danes at an early period—a thousand years ago. 
The Danes took everything of value, and no doubt in their rummaging 
destroyed everything they did not take with them. This is a very 
nice example of a cromlech, and it has a most decided trace of the 
mound that covered it. After that we saw another cromlech—a very 
large one, but not altogether satisfactory, for the upper stone, which 
was of immense size, has been off. It appears at one time to have been 
very much inclined, whether intentionally or from the sinking of the 
supports, I am unable to say; but at all events, the stone has once 
been off, and in putting it on again, they cut the tops of the supports 
to bring them level. That I think was a mistake. At the present 
time the upper stone lies horizontal; it may have been horizontal 
when placed there, but we should like to have seen it in the 
condition the builders left it. I should be sorry to say a word of dis- 
credit towards those who re-placed it, which must have been a 
laborious process ; but as it is, it is a most remarkable object, though 
it is not as we antiquaries would like to see it. I must pass over some 
other things, but some time after this we visited St. Madron’s well ; 
which is called an ancient baptistery. We there saw traces of walls 
over the well, converging by horizontal stones approaching the 
the centre at each successive course. It is of very great antiquity—a 
christian building no doubt, and a place worthy of examination. The 
party I was with did not visit Madron church, but I am told my 
friend Mr. Freeman was much interested with it. His knowledge 
of architecture is so great, and his skill in describing a church at the 
moment is such, that I am sorry I was not present to hear him. I 
have nothing further to say, except that those who were not with us 
to-day have lost a great treat—a treat I do not expect ever to have re- 
peated on the same scale.” 
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The Prestpent.—I think we must thank Professor Babington for 
the description which he has given of our day’s proceedings, which 
certainly were of intense interest. I have never seen so clearly brought 
out the dwellings in which our early ancestors lived, and I think it would 
be well worth while for any one who takes an interest in these matters 
to visit the huts which we visited to-day; they give a most excellent 
idea of the state of civilization which then existed, and the mode in 
which our ancestors lived. They chose for their huts a very dry bank 
—a sunny, comfortable, warm spot, well’ protected from the wind, and 
there they ensconced themselves. They partly dug out the ground 
and heaped it up, very much in the manner we see our soldiers do in 
the present day when they go into encampment for any length of time. 
They made circles, which resisted the wind in all directions, opéaing 
only to the south. In what we saw there appeared to be a central 
court, around which were grouped small circles within the central 
walls, which possibly were covered in as Professor Babington has 
mentioned; but from the substructure, I should think, in most 
cases, the covering was of light materials—turf or boughs. Each 
family was thus warm, snug, and comfortable. I think one might 
pass a not uncomfortable time in this agreeable country in a tent or 
hut constructed on the very spot where our British ancestors lived. 
One might almost compare it to a wigwam; I think, in fact, any one 
who visits the spot we visited to-day will come to the conclusion that 
our very early ancestors were much in the condition of the American 
savages and people of that character, at the time they lived in that 
condition. The bee-hive hut was most interesting, and 1 would re- 
commend any one who takes an interest in those matters, to visit it. 
Its walls were composed of massive stones; the roof formed by the 
well-known process of corbelling out the stones so as eventually to 
meet at the top; a process that does not require much mechanical 
skill, and by which a building may be corbelled out to almost any 
extent. The hut we saw was not a very large one; the corbels at the 
bottom are in a perfect state, and I am told by Lord Dunraven that 
in Ireland there are numerous examples constructed in a similar 
manner, with the roof entirely perfect. Chun Castle was also most 
interesting, but that, unlike the bee-hive hut, was not wanting in other 
than archeological honey; we there had a most excellent luncheon 
laid out for us, and we enjoyed it thoroughly. Here were capital 
examples of well put together walls, and it was evidently a place of 
refuge to which the poor people fled from pirates and others who 
invaded them. Borlase describes the internal walls that existed in 
his time, which radiating from a centre, formed a series of dwellings 
almost like the more modern castle of Restormel: thus it is most in- 
teresting to consider that this very ancient British castle of Chun seems 
in its ruins like a prototype of the more modern and kingly castle of 
Restormel. There was one thing of considerable interest that my 
friend Professor Babington omitted to mention—the holed stone. It 
is a very remarkable object—a great granite stone with a large hole 
in it, bevelled on one side, and a sharpish edge on the other. What it 
was intended for, I was unable to gather. With us it performed the 
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office of a human wire gauge; it gauged us all. We all got through 
it, with one exception. The lean kine had no great difficulty; but I 
arrived rather late, and I believed they thought some difficulty might 
arise with me; therefore when I came, there was an universal ex- 
pression of opinion that the President ought to go through this hole. 
I began to measure the width of my shoulders and the diameter of the 
hole, not wishing to perform the awkward operation of sticking in it. 
I thought I had better try it, and I got through safely; but there was 
a friend of mine whom I could not get to try the experiment, our friend 
Dr. Simpson. After that we were told off in single file and marched 
on the pathway, and were told we must not, like Lot’s wife, look back, 
as the ladies were going to try the same experiment—for if we looked 
back and were not turned into pillars of salt, we might be into pillars of 
granite. I believe many archeological ladies got through, and I think 
the greatest possible credit is due to the ladies for their determined 
archeological spirit.. It would ill become me to trespass longer upon 
your time. I wish merely to give the impression the day’s work has 
made upon me; and it has been one of the most agreeable in my 
whole life. 

_ Mr. Epwin Norris (Translator and Editor of the Cornish Dramas) 
read a paper on the signification of the Celtic names of places in the 
Scilly Islands. Mr. Norris believed the ancient pronunciation of Scilly 
was ‘Skilly,”—“ to cut off.” The name given to the Islands meant 
‘“‘the scattered Islands.”” He then proceeded to give the signification 
of a number of other names in the Islands. (This paper will appear 
in a future number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, and is therefore 
here omitted.) 

Mr. A. Smit, M.P., while thanking Mr. Norris for the instruction 
he had afforded in his paper, begged to differ from him as to the 
derivations of some of the names in the Scilly Islands. For instance, 
he thought that the name Scilly was derived from the ancient Cornish 
for ‘‘ Conger Eels,” and that the name was given to the Islands from 
the immense number of conger eels found on the coast, which were of 
the largest size. 

In answer to questions from Dr. Jago, 

Mr. Norris said that the ancient Cornish did not appear to have 
paid any regard to accent in the composition of their poetry. They 
were Satisfied if they had the proper number of syllables; they had 
thyme, but he did not think they had metre. He did not find that 
any author mentioned Cornish accent; he fancied their accent was 
much the same as in the Welsh—on the penultima. 

Dr. BaruamM next read a short communication from Mr. Enys, of 
Enys, a gentleman who possessed a more scientific knowledge of the 
general character of our rocks, in regard to their cleavage, than any 
other in Cornwall. In this communication Mr. Enys reminded the 
archeologists who were about to visit the buildings of the far west of 
England, that it was always desirable to ascertain the influence of the 
different rocks on the architecture of the district. 

Dr. Barua then read the following paper, which he had received 
from Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S., keeper of Mining Records. 
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NOTES ON THE REMAINS OF EARLY BRITISH TIN-WORKS. 

These notes by no means represent the subject which I desired to 
lay before the meeting; they are but a slight out-shadowing of them, 
and I place them in your hands simply to call attention to a few points 
which appear to me to require closer investigation than they have yet 
received. I shall leave with you the question of the intercourse of the 
Pheenicians, merely expressing my opinion that a great mistake has 
been made in supposing the Scilly Islands to have been the Cassiterides. 
There does not exist in the islands any indications of ancient tin work- 
ings. I cannot learn that any tin has ever been found in any of the 
Scilly Islands. -I know that small veins of schorl have been mistaken 
for tin. The appearance, however, of Cornwall from the sea is such 
that it might easily have been taken for a group of islands, and when 
we have the evidence of the Hereford map to show how imperfect 
geographical information was at a much later date, when even the 
Principality of Wales was supposed to be a separate island, we can, 
without much difficulty, admit that the term was applied generally to 
Cornwall. The evidences of very ancient tin workings are still to be 
found in many parts of this county, and of Devonshire. In St. Just, 
near Cape Cornwall, are some rude workings upon the run of the lodes, 
and there are still remaining evidences in other parts of that parish, 
and in the adjoining parishes, which are probably early British. Some 
of the most remarkable workings in the county are, however, to be 
found in Gwennap, and in Baldhu. Again, in St. Agnes and in 
Perranzabuloe there are excavations showing that remarkable want 
of engineering knowledge which distinguishes all early workings. 
Around St. Austell we find similar evidences and again in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calstock. Especially at Drakewalls like excavations— 
open to-day—exist. On Dartmoor these are numerous, and the 
extensive workings at and near Birch Tor are probably the most 
extraordinary existing. 

Many of the old mine workings belong, without doubt, to the 
Roman period; and there is evidence that the educated skill of the 
Romans was brought to bear upon the Cornish tin mines. Many 
years since, when examining the workings of the lode in Baldhu, I 
heard of a well-executed adit having been discovered which had been 
driven up to the lode; and Mr. Enys informs me that he has learnt, 
on good authority, that ‘there was a large arched stone level in the 
elvan that runs through the district, very different from any other of 
the old men’s workings, but that it was almost impossible to get near 
it at present without.extreme danger.” This description agrees with 
that of the Roman works in Spain. 

Again, numerous “old men’s workings’’ must belong to the reign 
of king John, when mining for tin was carried on most actively. I 
have but little doubt that nearly all the perforations in the cliffs of 
the tin district—such as are seen in a most remarkable manner in the 
granite at Cligga Head, and scattered along the cliffs in St. Agnes 
and Perranzabuloe—belong to this period. That very extensive 
mining operations were carried on at that time on Dartmoor is certain ; 
and evidences of the existence of a large population still remain. 
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The singularly isolated churches on the moor are all supposed to be 
of this date. 

We have, therefore, in dealing with this question, to separate with 
care the Roman workings and the so-called Jews’ workings, from the 
truly early British excavations. The evidences of sheltering earth- 
works appear to me to be exceedingly strong in favour of the existence 
of the most ancient of British mines. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the Bolster, in St. Agnes, which may be traced from Polbreen 
to Chapel Porth; and there are many indications of its having been 
continued in the other direction to Trevaunance, thus inclosing the 
whole of St. Agnes Beacon, upon and around which tin has been, and 
is abundant. Similar inclosures are to be yet traced in St. Just and 
many other places, and either within or very near these we may 
generally find that every lode has been worked—by simply clearing it 
out as far as the primitive miner could follow it—by following every 
string, however small in size it may have been, and indeed by employ- 
ing the rudest methods of the untaught mind. Many of the rock 
castles, and many of the ‘“‘rounds” could have been constructed for 
no other purpose than to protect the stores of tin which had been 
gathered in the neighbourhood of them. I believe we may by a little 
cautious investigation separate the ancient British workings from those 
which were directed by the Romans, or those which were carried out 
by the Jews at a later period. This investigation I desire to open— 
it is full of interest. 

The general tendency of all Cornish antiquaries and historians has 
been to make St. Michael’s Mount the Iktis of Diodorus, from the 
circumstance that it agrees, at the present time, precisely with the 
description of the ancient historian. Diodorus speaks not of an island, 
but of islands, and to these the Britons conveyed their tin. Secrecy 
as to the localities from which this then precious metal was obtained, 
was to be preserved. The Tyrian traders were kept on the coast; 
they do not appear to have been admitted to the mainland. This cir- 
cumstance explains the construction of such works as the Bolster, the 
hill castles, the rounds, or at least of some of them, and many other 
arrangements made for secrecy and safety. The means for conveying 
the heavy ore being necessarily limited, there can be but little doubt 
that the nearest secure place of shipment would be selected, and 
perhaps in every case the traders were confined to the islands near the 
coast. It is not improbable that tin may have been carried to the 
Scilly Islands, seeing that there has ever been a shadowy tradition 
pointing to them as the Cassiterides. But St. Michael’s Mount still 
preserves the character given to the Iktis by Diodorus, and it was no 
doubt one of the islands named by the historian, and to it in all 
probability was taken, for sale and shipment, all the tin obtained in the 
western district. Seeking for the other islands, two especially present 
themselves. These are St. Nicholas’ Island in Plymouth Sound, and 
St. George’s or Looe Island. At the present time these islands are 
constantly surrounded by water, but an examination of the Admiralty 
charts will show that over the “ bridge” which connects St. Nicholas 
Island with Mount Edgcumbe there are, even in the centre opening at 
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low water, only a few feet (I believe only three) of water, while all the 
other parts are left dry. The rocks which run out from Hannafore 
Point, by the Midmain Rock, in like manner connect Looe Island with 
the main, there being but a few feet of water above them at low 
tides. 

We have the evidence of the submarine forest in Millendreth Bay, 

near Looe; of the raised beach at Redding Point under Mount Edg- 
cumbe; of the submarine forest in the Mount’s Bay, and numerous 
raised beaches around the coast, to support the hypothesis of a change 
in the relative level of land and water. ‘This is not, however, re- 
quired to support the view that at one time the two islands named 
were left with a passage dry from them to the shore. The disinte- 
grating action of the waves, beating on either side of such a neck as 
that which we supposed to have existed, and the abrasive power of 
tidal currents, would be quite sufficient to produce the separation, 
without any raising or lowering of the land. But for the protecting 
influence of the mass of greenstone, running out from Marazion, 
called the Hogus, and that which is afforded, also, to some extent, 
by the elvan dyke forming the Long Rock, especially the other por- 
tion called the Bayman, and the interpenetration of the clay slate 
around the island, by granite and quartz veins—there is no doubt but 
St. Michael’s Mount would long since have been in the position of 
St. Nicholas and Looe Islands. The proposition which I endeavour to 
support is, that St. Michael’s Mount, St. George’s or Looe Island, and 
St. Nicholas Island, were three of the islands included under the 
description given by Diodorus ;—I think there are others, especially 
on the north coast of Cornwall, which might be included ;—that the 
tin produced by the ancient Cornish people over the western district 
found its way to St. Michael’s Mount; that the extensive district 
around St. Austell sought for a shipping port at Looe Island; and 
that the tin obtained from the Calstock and Callington districts, and 
that collected from the wide range of Dartmoor, was taken to St. 
Nicholas Island, in Plymouth Sound. 
_ Sir George Cornewall Lewis has recently been endeavouring to 
revive the claims of the Isle of Wight. How that lovely’spot ever 
came to be regarded as the probable Iktis is strange, seeing that it 
does not agree with any one of the conditions required. Certainly, 
we have one island which yet preserves all the characters required, 
and, at least two others, which may have been in the condition of 
islands when the tide was flowing, but having passages to the main 
land at low water ; and these will be found, I believe, to be the islands 
of the ancient historian.” 

Dr. Baruam, while reading the above paper, said that there was 
another island which had not been mentioned by Mr. Hunt, and with 
which Mr. Hingeston was better acquainted than himself. It was 
situated near the mouth of the Yealm, and if one of those islands 
alluded to by Diodorus, it would be convenient for tin from the dis- 
trict beyond Ivybridge in Devon. He had proposed to read some 
notes on this subject, which would have had reference to the views 
advocated with much learning by Sir Cornewall Lewis, which tended 
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to the conclusion that the Pheenicians did not themselves come to 
Britain, but that the trade in tin carried on by them with this and 
other countries, was through the intervention of the people living on 
the coast of Gaul. It appeared to him, on examining the argument 
of Sir Cornewall Lewis, that this opinion was not properly supported ; 
and it seemed to him that it would be interesting, in reference to our 
ethnology and the character of the early civilization of the Cornish, 
to show that the probabilities were all on the other side. He con- 
sidered that Sir C. Lewis had employed arguments which were of 
great weight as tending to throw a doubt that the Pheenicians navi- 
gated round the shores of Africa, but these arguments did not bear 
on the probability of that people having had intercourse with this 
country; carrying on a coasting trade with Gallicia in Spain, where 
there were workings in tin, and on the coast of France to some extent, 
and afterwards coming over to the coast of Britain. The only other 
people who were navigators at a very early, though later, period, were 
the inhabitants of the coast of Gaul, but there were not sufficient 
grounds for knowing whether they traded in tin. The Pheenicians, 
however, were known to have traded in tin; and taking that fact alone, 
the probability was more in favour of the impression that the Phceni- 
cians carried on the trade in tin in their own vessels, than that they 
employed Gaulish vessels. That, however, would be one of the 
points to be considered. There were various others which he should 
very much like to see taken up by persons competent to do so, in 
order that they might be brought before the Association in a manner 
worthy of the importance of the subject. Another branch of the 
argument was the linguistic branch, which would be elucidated by 
the terms used by miners in the Celtic countries where mining was 
carried on. It would be a very strong argument in favour of Pheeni- 
‘cian intercourse with this country, if it should be found that the 
mining terms used by the miners in Cornwall were distinct from those 
of the Welsh and other members of the Celtic race. The Pheenician 
language was little else than pure Hebrew, and it would be a power- 
ful argument if it should be found that Cornish mining terms had a 
Hebrew and Semitic origin, while those employed in the principality 
and other Celtic countries producing no tin were of Celtic origin. 
Then there were a variety of little things, in which Cornwall differed 
from other Celtic countries, which ought to be investigated. There 
was the article of Cornish cream, which very strangely was confined 
to the limits of old Danmonia. It was a curious fact that in the 
country which was occupied by the ancient Pheenicians, that peculiar 
cream had been found; on Mount Carmel a traveller was served at a 
monastery with a dish of Cornish cream. There were also a con- 
siderable number of usages, such as the observance of Midsummer 
Day, and other things to be considered. Owing to the manner in 
which his time had been occupied in carrying out the arrangements 
in connexion with the meeting of the Association, he had been unable 
to follow up the investigation of the subject; but he had thought it 
right to bring it under their notice. He then called attention to two 
or three articles which were of considerable interest as having some 
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connexion. with the early tin trade of the county. The ‘first was a 
small symbolical image of what was called a bull, but which might 
just as well be called a lion. It was found while digging the founda- 
tions of a schoolroom at St. Just; and Mr. Birch, of the British 
Museum, to whom it had been submitted, said it was that of the god Apis. 
It was marked by a crescent on the flank, and similar markings had 
been used in the time of the Roman Emperor Hadrian; and it was 
considered to be the most distinct article of Oriental manufacture that 
had been found in the county. The second article was a block of 
what was called ‘“ Jew’s-house tin.” Mr. Hunt had alluded to the 
trade in tin carried on by the Jews in the time of King John; but 
there was doubt as to their being employed in smelting tin in early 
times. Similar blocks of tin had been found in many of the Jews’ 
houses in the county, but why they had been left he could not tell. 
He then referred to a leaden image which had been found on Red- 
moor, not far from Mr. Robartes’s, and which had been called a 
Hebrew image on no better evidence than that of its having four Hebrew 
letters on it. It had been sent for inspection to the Archeological 
Institute, but Mr. Albert Way returned it the other day, saying they 
could make nothing of it. 

Mr, Sm1RKeE said that he had examined with sume degree of care 
the different public records which were likely to throw light on the 
employment of the Jews in the workings for tin. From a very early 
date the selling of tin was subject to right of pre-emption, and he had 
very little doubt that the Jews purchased that pre-emption from the 
crown, and thus they were allowed to trade in tin, but he did not 
think they were ever actually employed in digging for it, at least. there 
was no proof of it. The earliest record we have of the Jews dealing 
in tin, was in the reign of Edward I, and these were continued in the 
reigns of Edward II and Edward III, and subsequently to a late 
period. From that time we have a regular series of documents 
enabling us to state the quantity of tin obtained from Devon and 
Cornwall. The quantity obtained in Devon was then much greater 
than from Cornwall, because the tithe of the Bishop of Exeter was 
fixed in respect of tin at a very early date, and the amount was much 
higher for Devon than for Cornwall, whereas now the quantity from the 
former was not one-sixth part of the latter. In the public records in the 
time of Richard I, there was a curious collection of regulations for the 
coinage and sale of tin. He did not think that these were generally 
known, though they had been printed. They existed in the form of 
a book which was kept in the Court of Exchequer, called the Black 
Book. That, however, was not the earliest document on that subject. 
The trade in tin was not mentioned in the Domesday Survey, and 
there was a reason for that. This survey was directed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the value of the estates of the country for the purpose 
of taxation, and was for the king’s use; but tin was considered a 
royal property, and consequently it was not likely to be noticed in the 
survey, although probably it had been worked by the Saxons. But 
the earliest of our public records which contained a reference to tin, 
was of the reign of Henry I and Henry II,—in a series of interesting 
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documents, which consisted of the annual returns of the sheriffs. 
With respect to the intercourse of the Pheenicians with this county, 
he did not consider that the image of the bull which had been pro- 
duced afforded decisive evidence of that people having traded here. 
Mr. Birch, who was a great authority, pronounced it to be of oriental 
type, and connected with Pheenician or Carthaginian worship. But 
supposing that this opinion was correct, it did not establish any con- 
nection between this country and the Pheenicians; as it might easily 
have been dropped by one of the Roman legionaries. We knew 
nearly all the legions of Rome that were in this country; and by long 
investigation we were able to state where nearly all of them were 
stationed. We also knew that in these legions there were troops 
drawn from various countries, and they would have with them the re- 
presentatives of every kind of worship under the sun; and we could 
easily imagine that one of them might have dropped this little idol 
which he had used in his worship. With respect, however, to 
Pheenician commerce with the Cassiterides, it was quite within com- 
pass to suppose that those who had a superficial knowledge of a 
country, might easily make the mistake of calling what they saw 
islands, which consisted in reality of the mainland, or of a few islands 
off the mainland... Columbus himself made nearly the same mistake 
in his first voyage to America. 

Dr. Baruam did not know whether the attention of the members 
of the Association had been called to the old opening at the foot of 
Carnbrea during their visit on Wednesday, but if not, it ought 
to have been, as it was of great interest. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
considered that it was Roman work, and it was undoubtedly a striking 
example of engineering skill employed in mining operations in this 
country at an early date. 

Professor Simpson said that what was wanted was that Cornish 
antiquarians should furnish them with better evidence than they had 
yet done as to whether the Pheenicians were ever in this county. 

The PresrpEnT said that there appeared to be a great tendency in 
the present day to upset all their preconceived notions of things 
which they had long considered to be fully settled; and although he 
was a friend of progress, yet one felt one’s back to get up when one 
heard attempts made to demolish all preconceived opinions in this 
way. Having a good deal of Cornish blood in him, he must say that 
he for one could not give up the Phenicians. He thought they must 
stick to them through thick and thin. They knew that a large por- 
tion of the edged tools of the ancients were made of a composition of 
tin and copper, and it was of the last importance that the Pheenicians, 
Carthaginians and others should have tin with which to manufacture 
these tools. Accordingly they came, as was natural, to the country 
which was able to supply them with that metal. After referring to a 
large block of ancient tin which had been laid on the table, he said 
that he had omitted, in speaking of their visit to the west, to allude 
to the able manner in which Mr, Blight and Mr. Cornish had described 
the various objects brought under their notice during that day and the 
previous one. A great portion of the success and enjoyment of the 
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excursion was attributable to the fact of their being under the leader- 
ship of those two gentlemen, who had attentively studied, and were 
well acquainted with, the antiquities of the district. They were most 
zealous in the discharge of their laborious duties, enabling the excur- 
sionists to see everything under the most interesting circumstances ; 
and they ought not to neglect to thank them for the intelligence, zeal, 
and ability which they had displayed. 

The PresipEnT added that it was then too late to take any other 
paper, and the meeting concluded at twenty-five minntes after eleven 
o’clock. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30ru. 
THE EXCURSION. 


The programme for to-day, the last of the meeting, comprised an 
excursion to St. Piran’s Round and the lost church of Perranzabulo, near 
Perranporth ; and visits to St. Clement’s church and the inscribed stone 
there, St. Mary’s, Truro, and the Museum of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall. Shortly after nine o’clock in the morning the 
excursionists, after breakfasting at the Red Lion Hotel, started for 
the former of these antiquities, under the guidance of Mr. T. Hingston 
Harvey, and on their return proceeded to St. Clement’s church. 

At three o’clock between fifty and sixty gentlemen partook of a 
magnificent luncheon, which had been prepared for them by the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, in the council chamber. On this occasion 
the usual complimentary speeches, and acknowledgments of thanks 
were made; the reception was exceedingly hospitable and sumptuous, 
and the proceedings passed off with the greatest cordiality. 

At eight in the evening, a ‘Cornish tea” was laid out in the same 
apartment, at which a great number of ladies and gentlemen were 
present ; after which, the company adjourned to the hall, in which 
the more formal business of the meeting was to be terminated. 





EVENING MEETING. 


The PresrpEnT took the chair, and the proceedings were begun by 

Professor BasinGTon, who said—It is essential that this meeting, 
being the last of the Association in Truro, should announce its 
approval of certain resolutions which have been passed by the com- 
mittee. Mr. Blight was appointed local secretary in the place of Mr. 
Edmonds, and we were much pleased at having an opportunity of ap- 
pointing so well qualified a gentleman to that office, and one who 
possessed so extensive a knowledge of the antiquities of the county. 
The principal resolutions were, that the next meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association be held at Kington, on the borders of 
Radnorshire ; and that the sum of £50 be placed at the disposal of 
the editorial sub-committee, to meet the expenses they will incur in 
carrying out their duties. I think that none of the members of the 
Association, who are not on the committee, will object to either of 
these resolutions, and in that case, the meeting can express its 
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approval of both of them together. Should there be any objection, 
however, we shall have to put them separately. I may further 
mention that it was intended at this meeting to propose a formal vote 
of thanks to the gentlemen of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, the 
committee, and all those gentlemen who have made such gratifying 
arrangements for this meeting, and so kindly received the Association ; 
but we took an opportunity, at the luncheon this afternoon, of dis- 
charging that agreeable duty. It is only right, however, that the 
meeting should understand that it was the unanimous desire of the 
Association that their most sincere thanks should be given to those 
gentlemen to whom I have referred, for the great kindness they have 
evinced, and the pains and trouble, which they have undertaken on 
this occasion ; and at the same time to express their grateful sense of 
the interest and success that has attended the meeting. 

The Prestpent. Ladies and Gentlemen, according to the agenda, 
the course would be now to call on some gentleman to give an 
account of the proceedings of the day; but I apprehend that in the 
absence of many members of the Association, and this being Saturday 
evening; and also from the fact of our excursions having been short 
and in this immediate neighbourhood ; this will scarcely be considered 
necessary at this late hour of the evening. But I may state that we 
have again been most hospitably entertained. We have received an 
interesting paper from the late local secretary, Mr. Edmonds, on the 
buried church in the parish of Gwithian, similar to the one which we 
visited to-day ; but it is of considerable length, and I think we should 
hardly be justified in reading it at this late hour, especially as it will 
appear in the Transactions of the Association, when any one who 
feels interested in the subject will have an opportunity of reading it. 
At the déjeuner, which was so handsomely provided for us to-day, a 
number of resolutions were proposed and speeches made expressive 
of the best thanks of the Cambrian Archeological Association to the 
President and Council of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and to 
those gentlemen who have so liberally and handsomely contributed 
towards the hospitality which has everywhere metus during our 
visit, as well as to those who have guided us to the many interesting 
objects of antiquity in this county. I very. much regret that those 
who now hear me were not present at the luncheon, especially the 
ladies, but I believe that this was impossible, owing to the room not 
being sufficiently large. We took the opportunity of tendering to the 
President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall our sincere thanks for 
his great kindness and courtesy, and of acknowledging, as far as it 
was possible to acknowledge—which I fear it was impossible 
adequately to do—our sense of the great kindness and hospitality 
with which we have been everywhere met, from first to last, during 
our visit in Cornwall—first on our eastern trip, at St. Winnow 
Downs, next at the account-house at Carnbrea mine, then at 
Marazion, and again further westward, surrounded by the beautiful 
scenery of the Land’s End, and then again at Chun Castle, within 
whose ancient walls we have been entertained with unbounded 
hospitality. Every object of interest has been sought out for us, 
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and, as far as possible within the limits of our day’s excursion, we 
have been guided to them. Gentlemen of great intelligence and 
ability have kindly undertaken the difficult task of leading us to these 
various objects. In the eastern district, Mr. T. Q. Couch was our 
able and intelligent guide; at Carnbrea, Mr. N. Whitley was kind 
enough to take charge of us; in the west—a very interesting district 
—Mr. Blight and Mr. Cornish ably guided us, and to-day Mr. 
Hingston Harvey undertook the same duty. Without the aid of 
these gentlemen it would have been impossible for us to visit the 
many interesting objects around us. The. gratification which this 
visit has afforded us, may be inferred from the fact that to-day it was 
stated publicly at the luncheon, by all belonging to our body who 
addressed the meeting, that on no previous occasion since the 
establishment of the Cambrian Archeological Association, have we 
ever received such unbounded hospitality, or seen so many objects of 
antiquarian interest. Those who contributed towards the entertain- 
ment of the Association are too numerous to mention; but I hope 
that they will collectively accept our sincere thanks for the liberal 
and cordial reception they have thus given us. To the President of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall, the expression of our deep sense of 
gratitude is due. His kindness in every respect, and the kind 
remarks he was good enough to make to-day, both in reference to the 
-Association and myself, I assure him will ever remain deeply engraven 
in our recollection. It will be quite impossible for me sufficiently to 
thank the Vice-President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, Dr. 
Barham, for the great efforts he has made in our behalf. For many 
months he has laboured unceasingly to promote the success of this 
meeting, and I think the best, as it is the only reward which he can 
receive, is the full conviction that his efforts have been perfectly and 
entirely successful. Next year possibly many of the gentlemen who 
have so kindly entertained us on this occasion will do us the honour 
of attending our meeting in Wales, and if so, we shall endeavour to 
reciprocate, though I am sure we cannot hope to equal—the great 
kindness that has been shown us here. I hope that the present 
meeting will not be without results, as regards the antiquities in this 
county. I do not believe that that will be the case, but that on the 
contrary they will be more valued in future than they have hitherto 
been; and I hope that future generations will continue to appreciate 
these interesting remains of the past which abound in their native 
land. In conclusion, I can only once more express our heartfelt 
thanks for the kind and hospitable manner in which we have been 
entertained, and to again assure you that on no previous occasion has 
the Cambrian Archeological Association experienced so rich a treat 
as they have enjoyed at this meeting. 

The President then announced that although the meeting might 
now be considered as formally concluded, a very interesting paper 
had been contributed by Professor Westwood, on Cornish and Welsh 
Crosses, illustrated by a great number of drawings in the other room, 
which it was now proposed to read. 

The Association then returned to the council chamber, and Mr. 
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Westwood’s paper on Welsh and Cornish Crosses was read by Mr. 
Longueville Jones, in the Professor’s absence. 

Mr. Westwoop begins by observing that it is a remarkable fact 
that whilst no other country in the world besides Britain, except 
Rome, possesses such a store of these early lapidary records, extend- 
ing from nearly the beginning of the Christian era to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, there appears to have been a very decided character 
given to the details in the different parts of this island, where Chris- 
tianity flourished even before the coming of St. Augustine. He points 
out the distinguishing characteristics of the Irish, Scotch, and Manx 
crosses and inscribed stones; and then proceeding to the considera- 
“tion of those if Cornwall, he mentions the works to which we are 
mainly indebted for information concerning them: Borlase’s Anti- 
quities; Papers by the Rev. W. Haslam, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, No. V, and in the 4th vol. of the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute ; two Papers, understood to be 
by David Chambers, Esq., in the tenth and twelfth vols. of the Eecle- 
stologist; and the illustrated works published by Mr. Blight, in 1856, 
and Mr. Hingeston in 1850. He also mentioned Mr. Pedler’s Paper, 
read before the Royal Institution of Cornwall in the spring of the 
present year, and the notice given by the President of that Institution 
(E. Smirke, Esq.) of an important inscribed stone, then recently 
found at Tregony. From these various sources, the inscribed stones 
of Cornwall were now known to be seventeen in number; some of 
them being simply flat blocks or shafts, destitute of all ornament or 
religious character, resembling, in this respect, the stones of an 
analogous character found in such abundance in Wales and in other 
parts of the West of England. The inscriptions themselves afford 
very excellent materials for the study of our early paleeography, being 
generally in debased Roman capital characters, with scarcely any in- 
termixture of the Hiberno-Saxon, uncial, or minuscule characters. 
The orthography and formule of the inscriptions also betoken a 
nearer approach to the Roman period than is made by the more 
ornamental stones, such as the crosses of Doniert and Levint, in which, 
as on some of the Welsh stones, we find a prayer for the repose of 
the soul of the departed. The Professor goes on to say: ‘‘A few 
words may perhaps be necessary in support of the date of the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth centuries, which has been ascribed to these early 
monuments. Being themselves destitute of any date, and, for the 
most part commemorating individuals, of whom no historical record is 
preserved, we are compelled either to have recourse to the form of the 
letters, or the formule adopted upon the stones, or to rest our judg- 
ment upon other monuments of an early date. It is precisely with 
the view of testing the truth of the early date assigned to the oldest 
Anglo-Saxon or Irish MSS., that I at first undertook the investigation 
of these lapidary monuments, and I am bound to say that they have 
so completely corroborated each other, that I think we are fully 
justified in accepting the date which analogy thus assigns to them. 
The genuine Roman inscriptions, of which so many occur throughout 
England, are entirely distinct, both in their paleography and formu- 
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lation from these inscribed Cornish stones. On the other hand, the 
few MSS. of the earliest Irish and Hiberno-Saxon School, which can- 
not be brought to a more recent date than the middle of the eighth 
century, and of which some (as the Saxon Chronicle of the Cambridge 
Library) may fairly be stated to have been written by Bede himself, 
are written throughout in a very different kind of letters, of which no 
Roman inscription or Italian manuscript offers the slightest evidence. 
Now the barbarous inscriptions of Wales and Cornwall are as it were 
exactly intermediate between these two classes of ornaments; the 
letters being debased Roman capitals, and the inscriptions in a 
debased latinized form, without any indication of Christianity. I 
must, consequently, uphold the date of these inscriptions against an ~ 
anonymous writer in the Atheneum, of this month, in which an attack 
has been made upon Professor Simpson’s Memoir on the Vetta Stone, 
near Edinburgh, and in which the writer is convinced that the anti- 
quity of these inscriptions has been much over-rated, considering 
that the stone, if of the fourth century, ought to have been written in 
Runic characters (ignorant of the fact that no Runic inscription in 
Denmark or Sweden exists previous to the ninth or tenth century) and 
that the fact of its being in the Latin language, or character, militates 
against its Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic origin. I must, in like manner, 
oppose this idea, believing that as the Romans had left so many in- 
scribed stones in various parts of the country, it is not to be supposed 
but that their more barbarous followers would adopt a mode of com- 
memoration; which doubtless was an imposing one in their imagina- 
tion, as contrasted with the rude cromlech or simple block of stone 
set upright as a memorial. Hence it is, that I must also dissent from 
Mr. Pedler’s idea that these inscriptions are British sentences, and 
not the names of the persons buried beneath the stones which bear 
them. Perhaps, indeed, there may be a certain amount of truth in 
Mr. Pedler’s view, founded upon the analogy of names. amongst 
barbarous nations. Rzolobran may be a proper name, but at the same 
time it may mean “a royal tree,” just as amongst the Red Indians ; 
for example, Chittee Yoholo, is the name of a native warrior, but at 
the same time it is translated ‘ the snake that makes a noise.’ I can- 
not, however, imagine that the Romano-British inscriptions were 
intended to transform the tc jacet filius into a British sentence, and 
consequently I read CATINI IC IACIT FILIUS MAGABI, simply as The 
body of Catinus, the son of Magarus lies here. The Cornish stones, 
which are destitute of inscriptions, also constitute a very distinct class 
as opposed to those of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The majority 
of these stones are square pillars, set upright, surmounted by a 
rounded disc, which in the majority of instances bears a Greek or 
Maltese cross, often, however, with the lower limb extended down 
the shaft, thus transformed into a Latin cross. In a few cases there 
are rude representations of the crucifixion, the figure of the Saviour 
being either confined within the circle at the top of the stone, or ex- 
tending down the shaft. The four holes with which some of these 
stones are pierced, are also so arranged as to compose a cross. The 
ornamentation of almost all these stones is of the very simplest cha- 
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racter, and quite unlike the great majority of the Welsh stones. A 
writer in the Ecclesiologist, has noticed that in almost every instance, 
a Latin cross is carved much more distinctly on the reverse of the 
crosses which bear the Greek cross; and hence he is inclined to the 
conclusion that a Greek cross is much more ancient than the Latin 
one, an opinion which bears, as will be perceived, considerable weight 
with reference to the early origin of the British church. In some few 
instances the top of the pillar is itself shaped into the form of across, 
and on one of these, near the sanctuary at St. Buryan, there is also a 
small rude representation of the crucified Saviour. Sometimes also. 
the upper part is sculptured so as to represent the wheel cross, with a 
circular connecting limb, so common in the Irish crosses. The Rev. 
W. Haslam has described and figured two very interesting stones, 
each bearing the monogram of the name of Christ adopted by Con- 
stantine as the labarum, composed of the three letters X PI conjoined. 
These are at St. Just, and I believe they are the only ones of the kind 
known in Cornwall. In one of them the X is in the ordinary position ; 
but in the other, the monogram is simply a long-tailed P with a hori- 
zontal cross-bar. The latter bears a rude, and evidently very early 
inscription: Stlus ic iacet. This sacred monogram, so common in the 
inscriptions in the catacombs of Rome, is equally rare in Wales; and 
I beg leave to forward herewith a drawing of the only instance of its 
occurrence in the principality, which has come under my notice. It is 
still unpublished, and is one of the most important of the Welsh 
stones, not only from the circumstances just mentioned, but also from 
the name of the person interred, Carausius, and the unique phraseo- 
logy of the inscription: Carausius hic jacet in hoc congeries lapidum. 
This stone is at Penmachno, and is twenty-two inches tall, and eleven 
inches wide. The whole is in tolerably good Roman capitals. I 
believe I shall not be far wrong in assigning the stone to the fourth 
or fifth century.” 

Professor Stmpson then gave a description of some early Scottish 
inscribed stones, one of which contained names undoubtedly in the 
ancient Pictish tongue. This lecture which was of the highest 
interest, will appear in a future number of the Journal. 

Dr. Barwa, referring to a rubbing of the inscribed stone at 
Tregony church, observed that its letters were plain, but there had 
been difficulty in assigning their meaning, further than that, evidently 
one of the words expressed a proper name—Nonita. Mr. Hingeston, 
to whom the subject had been mentioned, suggested that this was the 
Latinized name of a Saint—Nun, to whom the church at Alternun is 
dedicated. Dr. Barham also referred to a rubbing of an inscribed 
stone found at Cubert church, and observed that at the bottom of the 
inscription there appeared what, to ordinary eyes, looked like a date 
—1040; but Mr. Lougueville Jones would not allow it to be a date. 

Mr. SmrRkeE said there was a work which, probably, Dr. Simpson 
was acquainted with—Lysons’s Reliquie Britannie Romane; in which 
was a drawing of a tessellated pavement found some thirty years ago 
in Dorsetshire. This pavement was of a large size, and contained the 
usual Etruscan decorations and representations of heathen deities, so 
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familiar to the eyes of all persons who had examined tessellated pave- 
ments; but in this case, in the midst of heathen deities, was found 
the Christian monogram. How to account for its presence there was 
a difficult problem, which he had never heard solved. Unquestionably, 
it was not placed there after the recent discovery of the pavement; 
for there had been most watchful care and supervision in the uncover- 
ing and preservation of the pavement. One suggestion offered in 
explanation was, that at a date subsequent to its heathen use, the 
monogram had been inserted by a Christian, in memory of some 
departed friend. Another suggestion was, that the monogram had 
been introduced by the Roman artist, as an ornament, without the 
knowledge of its Christian meaning. A third suggestion was, that its 
use in this instance was consistent with the proposal of the Roman Em- 
peror who contemplated the introduction of our Saviour as an object of 
worship among the heathen deities. But as that proposition was not 
carried into effect, he (Mr. Smirke) could hardly conceive that the 
monogram was introduced in the case referred to with any such notion; 
he thought it was more probably introduced by a Roman artist as an 
ornament, without any understanding of its meaning. At all events, 
the question was unsettled, and he would leave it as an antiquarian 
riddle which remained yet to be solved. 

Mr. Hussgy Vivian then said, although he had vacated the chair, 
he could not help thanking, on behalf of the company, the President 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall and Dr. Simpson for their inter- 
esting remarks; and he would also request Mr. Longueville Jones to 
convey the thanks of the meeting to Professor Westwood. 

The company then separated; and thus terminated the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 
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C.—Ornamented and Crossed Stones :— 
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24. Gurmarc’s Cross. St. David’s; 
25. Brancuf’s Cross. Margam ; 
26. Diserth Cross. Flintshire; 
27. Llandough Cross ; 
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42-43. Houell’s Cross. Llantwit; 
44-45. Samson’s Cross. Llantwit; 
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Mr. H. Longueville Jones. 


Seyenty Engravings from the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Two hundred Seals relating to Wales. A series of Gutta Percha 
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These Views comprised all published by Mr. Bedford, and formed 
a most remarkable and sumptuous series of illustrations. 
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AT THE INVITATION OF 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL, 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


Che Cambrion Archeological Association, 


WILL BE HELD AT 


TRURO, ON MONDAY, AUGUST 251, 1862, 


And Five following days, 
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R. Edmonds, Esq., Plymouth. 

Charles Fox, Esq., Trebah, Falmouth. 
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Rev. C. D. Newman, Truro. 
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S. R. Pattison, Esq., London. 

A. Paull, Esq., Truro. 
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E. Hearle Rodd, Esq., Penzance. 

Rev. W. Rogers, Mawnan, Falmouth. 

P. P. Smith, Esq., Tremorvah, Truro. 

H. S. Stokes, Esq., Truro. 

Rev. E. J. Treffry, Place, Fowey. 

E. Beauchamp Tucker, Esq, Pen- 
calenick, Truro. 

R. Tweedy, Esq., Tregolls, Truro. 

W. Tweedy, Esq., Tregolls, Truro. 

Rev. R. Vautier, Kenwyn Vicarage, 
Truro. 

Rev. J. Wallis, Vicarage, Bodmin. 

N. Whitley, Esq., Penarth, Truro. 

J.M. Williams, Esq., Caerhays Castle, 
Mevagissey. 

Arthur Willyams, Esq., Truro. 

Rev. G. L. Woollcombe, Truro. 


Local Secretaries ;—Rev. C. D. Newman, M.A., Truro, 
Hingston Harvey, Esq., Truro. 


Local Treasurer :—R. Tweedy, Esq., Cornish Bank, Truro. 


Curators of the Temporary Museum :—A. Paull, Esq., Truro. 


Rev. G. L. Woollcombe, M.A., Truro. 








Office for Reference :—Mr. Newcombe, Royal Institution of Cornwall, Truro. 





PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS. 





MONDAY, AUGUST 257TH, 1862. 


Table @ Hote, at the Royal Hotel, Truro, at 7°15 p.m. 


The Generat Committee will meet at the Town Hatt, Truro, 
at half-past Eight in the Evening, for the transaction of business. 


The President and General Committee will be then received in 
the Council Chamber by the President of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall and the Local Committee; and the President of the Cam- 
brian Association will afterwards take the Chair and deliver his 
inaugural Address. The Annual Report will then be read. The 
arrangements for the week will subsequently be explained; and 
brief general sketches of the Antiquities of Wales and Cornwall 
will be given, on the part of each of the Societies, with a view 


to discussion. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 26rx. 


Excursion at 8 a.m., to Lostwithiel and Bodmin. 

Breakfast at the Royal Hotel, Truro, at 7 a.m. 

Lostwitntet :—The Church, Font, Municipal Relics.—Rzsror- 
meEL Castie, (best accessible specimen of castellated architecture).— 
Barnows on St. Winnow Downs, one to be explored.—Cross, Druid’s 
Hill.—Lanuyprocg, (best accessible specimen of domestic architec- 
ture).—Ficure found in “ Jews’ House,” on Redmoor.—Cross in 
Church-yard.—Casttz Canykxe.—Bopmin :—Chureh, Prior Vivian’s 
Tomb, Font, Piscina :—St. Thomas’s Chapel :—The Chapel of Holy- 
rood (‘‘ Berry Tower”) :—Remains of Priory, Friary, &c. :—Crosses. 
Truro, 7 p.m. 

*,* Mr. T. Q. Couch will act as guide through the day. 

Those who may not object to leaving Truro at 6-20, a.m., will be 
able to visit St. Gzrmans’ Cuurca, connected with the Saxon See of 
Cornwall, and the adjoining mansion, Port Exror, formerly the 
Priory: or by quitting the train at Liskeard, they may examine the 
Inscribed Stone there, St. Cleer’s Church and Well (Baptistery), 
Trethevy Cromléh, Doniert’s (Dungerth) Inscribed Stone, and St. 
Neot’s Church. In either case they would return so as to join the 
other excursionists at Lanhydrock, giving a few minutes to Restor- 
mel on the way. 

Table d’ Hote at the Red Lion Hotel, Truro, at 7:15 p.m. 

Eventne Meetine at tHE Councst Cuamper, Truro, at 8°30, 


Review of the Excursion of the day by Mr. T. Q. Couch, as 
representing the Royal Institution of Cornwall; and on the part of 
the Cambrian Association, by Professor Babington. These narra- 
tions will be followed by discussion, as will be the reading of com- 
munications on each evening. 

Papers will then be read 

On the Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Wales: by G. 
T. Clark, Esq., F.S.A. 

On Language, in relation to Archeology: by Thomas Williams, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

On the Arthurian Legend of the Cort Mantel, as illustrating the 
connection between Celtic and Medieval Literature: by 
Thortias Wright, Esq., M.A., F.8.A. 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 271n, 


Excursion at 9 a.m., to Carnbro. 
Breakfast at the Red Lion Hotel, Truro, at 7 a.m. 
Reprvrn :—Carnsre :—Fortifications, Hut Circles, Rock Basins, 


House of Water, Ancient Mine Workings, Castle-—Camsorne :— 
Church, Font, Inscribed Stone.—Carwynen Cromléh. Truro, 3°30, 
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Excursion by Steamer on the Truro River. 


Falmouth Harbour, Pendennis and St. Mawes Castles, Tregothnan, 
St. Michael Penkevil. 
Table d’ Hote at the Royal Hotel, Truro, at 7 p.m. 


Eventne Meetina (Conversazions), at THE Councr: CHAMBER, 
Truvo, at 8°30 P.M. 


Review of Excursions: by Mr. Whitley, and Professor Babington. 


Papers will be read 
On the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Wales: by E. A. Freeman, 
Esq., M.A. 
On the Churches of Cornwall: by Rev. F. C. Hingeston, M.A. 
On the Traditions and Customs of Wales: by Rev. J. Griffith, 
M.A. 





THURSDAY, AUGUST 28ru. 


Excursion to St. Michael’s Mount and Land’s End, 

Breakfast at the Royal Hotel, Truro, at 7 a.m. 

Those who join the excursion to St. Mrcwazt’s Mount will leave 
Truro at 6°45 a.m. They will arrive at Marazion about 8.45. 
Breakfast has been kindly offered by the Mayor, R. R. Michell, Esq., 
who will also provide boats for those who may visit the Mount. 
Another party may at the same time proceed to Sr. Hitary, to ex- 
amine the Church and Inscribed Stones there, and thence, if time 
allow, to the Camp, reputed Roman, at Bosence. All must return 
to the Marazion Road Station at 10°47; there joining those who 
had left Truro at 9°10. On arriving at Penzance, at 10°53, the 
whole party will proceed at once towards the Land’s End:— 
examining in succession, Trewidden Cross, Tregonebris Stone, Bos- 
cawen fin Circle, Creeg-tol, Crowz-an-wra, Land’s End, Maen Castle, 
Castle Treryn, Logan Rock, St. Burian Church, Crosses, Tomb of 
Clarice de Bolleit, Dawns Myin, Holed Stones, ‘“‘The Pipers,” 
Fogou. 

Table d’ Héte at the Queen’s Hotel, Penzance, at 6°30 p.m. 


Eventne Meertne at 8 P.M., at THE AssemBty Room, Union Horet, 
PENZANCE. 


Review of Excursions: by Mr. J. T. Blight, and Professor 
Babington. 
Papers will be read 
On Breton Antiquities: by Rev. E. L. Barnwell, M.A. 
The same subject will probably be also treated in French, by 
M. de Keranflec’h. 
On Cambro-Roman and Early British Remains: by Rey. H. 
Longueville Jones, M.A. 





SE NE a I a a 


a 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 97H. 


Excursion at 8 a.m. to Gulval, Zennor, Morvah, and Madron. 
Breakfast at the Queen's Hotel, Penzance, at 7 a.m. 


Inscribed Stone at Bleu Bridge, Chysauster, British Village, 
Mulfra Cromléh, Zennor Cromléh, Carn Kenidjack, Stone Circles and 
Barrows, Chin Cromléh, Chin Castle, Bosullow Huts, Mén Scryfa, 
a Boskednan Circle, Lanyon Cromléh, Madron’s Well and 

urch. : 


The party must leave Penzance at 4°39 p.m., and will reach 
Truro at 6°29. 


Table d’ Hote, at the Red Lion Hotel, Truro, at 7 p.m. 
Eveyine Mrerine at tHe Councit Coamper, Truro, at 8°30 P.M. 
Review of Excursion:” by Mr. J. T. Blight, and Professor 
Babington. 
Papers will be read 


On the Crosses and Inscribed Stones of Wales, compared with 
those of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Man: by Professor 
Westwood, M.A., F.L.8. 


Notes on Remains of Early British Tin Works: by Robert Hunt, 
Esq., F.R.8., &c., Mining Record Office. 


Note on the Question of the Intercourse of the Phoenicians with 
Cornwall: by C. Barham, M.D. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 30rx. 
Excursion, at 9 a.m., to St. Piran’s Round and Lost Church, 
Breakfast at the Red Lion Hotel, Truro, at 7 a.m. 
Luncheon at Truro at 2°30 p.m. 


Afterwards the Church of St. Clement, and the Inscribed Stone 
there, will be visited, as well as the Church of St. Mary, Truro, and 
the Museum of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 


Evenine Meerine at tHE Town Hatt, Truro, at 8 P.M. 


Review of Excursions: by Rev. J. Carne, and Professor Babington. 


This Evening will be reserved for communications, and the dis- 
cussion of topics, not mentioned above; and the Meeting will be 
formally closed. 

*,* The arrangements may necessarily be subjected to some little 
alteration; but Programmes for each day will be regularly issued, to 
prevent mistakes. 
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NOTE :—The Local Committee beg to add a few words in ex- 
planation of the foregoing programme. 


The time allotted to the Meeting being necessarily limited, as regards the 
Members of the Association generally, nothing could be aimed at in the fore- 
going arrangements beyond a selection of objects at once interesting and 
accessible. It is hoped, however, that many will prolong their visit to Cornwall 
sufficiently to enable them to make their acquaintance with its Antiquities more 
complete. Every District of the County presents objects of this kind well 
worthy examination, and by far too numerous to be mentioned here. Lanherne, 
as a religious house; Tintagel, with its legends of Arthur; the Norman Castles 
of Launceston and Trematon; the Manorial House of Cotehele; may be cited 
asinstances. An Excursion to the Scilly Islands has been more distinctly pro- 
jected, and may be readily accomplished by means of the Steamer which goes 
there from Penzance three times a week. 

On Wednesday, September 3rd, a BAZAAR will be opened at the Council 
Chamber, Truro, for the benefit of the funds of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall. On the evening of that day there will be a CONCERT at the Assembly 
Rooms; and on the following evening an Entertainment will be given there, 
illustrative of some of the social characteristics of the Cornish and other Celtic 
tribes. 

On Friday, September 5th, A PUBLIC BALL will take place at the 
Assembly Rooms. 





TICKETS. 


Particular attention is directed to the Rule of the Association, 
that no Lady or Gentleman (not being a Member) can be considered 
as taking part in the Excursions, or Meetings, unless provided with 
a Ticket for the Week. 

All Members are requested, on their arrival at Truro, to apply 
for their Tickets to Mr. Newcomse, at the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, and to enter their Names and Residences in the Book 
provided for that purpose. 


The following are the prices of Tickets :— 
Famity Tickers—for bond fide Members of a 15 
Family residing together .......0.. ” 
Dovsre Ticket—for a Lady and Gentleman.... 8s. 
Sincere Ticxet—for a Lady or Gentleman .... 5s. 


N.B.—Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards to the Local 
Fund, will have the privileges of Members for the current year; 
and Subscribers of Ten Shillings will be furnished with Family 
Tickets. These privileges are necessarily limited to the. present 
Subscribers. 

These Tickets admit to all the Meetings and Excursions, and the 
Temporary Association Museum, but do not include the expenses of 
conveyances, the amount of which will be stated at the first meeting 
on Monday, or in the daily programmes. 
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The principal Hotels, are the Royal and the Rei Lion, at Truro; 
and the Queen’s, the Union, and the Western, at Penzance. It will 
be advisable for Members and strangers attending the meeting, to 
give early notice of the accommodation required. 

There will be a Table d’ Hote on each day, excepting Saturday, 
at 3s. 6d. each, exclusive of wine and attendance; and a Public 
Breakfast on each day, at 2s. each. 

Private Lodgings may also be had. Members and others wishing 
for such accommodation, must give notice of their requirements to 
Hingston Harvey, Esq., one of the Local Secretaries, not later than 
the 9th of August. ; 

The presence of Ladies at the Excursions and Evening Meetings 
is particularly requested, and every accommodation will be provided 
for them. 

Ladies and Gentlemen are requested to be ready to start at the 
hour stated on the programme, and not to loiter at any place when 
the signal for departure is given. 

The Council of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and the Com- 
mittee of the Cornwall Library, have liberally opened their Museum, 
Library, and Reading Rooms, during the week, gratis, to Members 
of the Association. 

The Temporary Association Museum will be held, by permission 
of the Mayor, in the Council Chamber, and will be open daily from 
9 - to 7 p.m. Admission Free to Members. Non-members, 6d. 
each. 

Contributions towards this Museum are earnestly requested, and 
should be sent as soon as possible, or, at latest, before the 19th day 
of August, directed to the care of Mr. Newcombe, Royal Institution 
of Cornwall, Truro. 

The Association is responsible for the safety of all Articles com- 
mitted to their care, and will return them free of expense, after the 
Meeting. Glass cases securely locked will be provided. 

Careful lists and descriptions, with the Names and Residences of 
the Contributors, should accompany the Articles; and the packages 
should be marked on the outside ‘‘ Temporary Association Museum.” 

The following are some of the Articles solicited :— 


Military Arms and Armour. Pedigrees. 


Bronze and Stone Implements. Ancient Maps. 
Carvings in Wood, Ivory, &c. Drawings, Photographs, &e., of 
Enamelled Work. Buildings, Antiquarian Objects, 


Ancient Plate. Scenery, &c. 
Rings, Seals, Ornaments. Manuscripts, illustrated or not. 


Medals, Coins, &c., especially if Printed Works of the 15th century. 
found in Cornwall. Deeds, Records, &e. : 
Fictile Wares, ancient or medieval | Articles illustrating the ancient 
Rubbings of Brasses, &c. laws, customs, or practice of 
Tapestry. Mining, especially in Wales and 


Embroidery (ancient). Cornwall. 
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No Papers can be read, unless previously communicated to Dr. 
C. Barham, Truro; or to the General Secretaries, the Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell, Ruthin; and W. Lawrence Banks, Esq., Brecon. 

Public Conveyances, Trains all day.—See Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide for August. Steamers leave Swansea, Bristol, Ilfracombe, 
Southampton, Plymouth, and other Channel Ports, for Cornwall, 
particulars of which may be obtained from the usual sources. 

Gentlemen or Ladies wishing to become Members of the Associa- 
tion, are requested to forward their names and addresses to the 
General Secretaries. Annual subscription, One Guinea. 

The Archeologia Cambrensis, the quarterly journal of the 
Association, of which fifteen volumes have been completed, is sup- 
plied gratuitously through the post to all Members. 


C. D. Newman, 


Local Secretaries. 
HInGsTon ot eeeaumeenn 


NETHERTON, PRINTER, TRURO. 
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